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Guest Editorial:— 


The New Challenge for Public Relations 


By J. CARLISLE MacDONALD 
Assistant to Chairman, United States Steel Corporation, In Charge of Public Relations 


eee RELATIONS has come of age. As 
a concept and as a profession it went 
through a period of growing pains during 
which many people refused to take it 
seriously. It is to the credit of those prac- 
titioners who took themselves seriously, 
however, that public relations is now 
widely accepted as a proper function of 
management at the policy-making level. 

Actually, public relations is several 
things. First of all, it is a concept of busi- 
ness conduct. It is an occupation which 
has recently achieved the stature of a pro- 
fession. It is an activity of management 
toward better understanding of business 
affairs. It is perhaps best appreciated, 
however, in its proof-of-pudding aspect, 
as a consequence of forward-looking poli- 
cies of business reached in consideration 
of the mutual best interests of the owners 
of business, the working force and the 
general public. 

Public relations has reached maturity 
at a propitious moment for the profession, 
for business and for the public—provid- 


ing, of course, proper use is made of its 
versatilities. There has seldom been a 
time in recent years which offered such a 
challenge to business and industry as is 
present today. Many of the problems 
which face us in 1948 are made to order 
for a demonstration by public relations 
of its ability to function in the community 
interest. The future of public relations, in 
fact, may well depend upon its ability to 
demonstrate its effectiveness at this time. 

The year 1948 shows promise of be- 
coming one of the important years in 
modern American history. Broad deci- 
sions which will be reached in the next 
few months may determine the long- 
range course of events to come. For one 
thing, this is a political year and one 
doesn’t have to be a crystal gazer to pre- 
dict that the coming election will be an 
important factor affecting all business. 
Some of the candidates will undoubtedly 
interpret industrial activities in the light 
best suited to their chosen political strat- 
egy. Already various theories of eco- 
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nomics, both real and synthetic, are being 
trumpeted from platforms and over the 
air. It is not difficult to foresee the effect 
which public attitudes, arising from a 
number of very real domestic problems 
and a certain amount of confusion over 
foreign affairs, will have upon the public 
relations of business and industry. Un- 
fortunately, there are many persuasive 
voices in America today which will again 
nominate business as the scapegoat for 
the currently disturbing economic condi- 
tions. We may feel sure that they will be 
particularly active during a year when 
elections focus public attention not only 
on political issues but also on economic 
matters. 

It is essential that these facts be kept in 
mind when consideration is given to the 
public relations job ahead. The situations 
with which we must cope differ only in de- 
gree from those in the last few years. The 
fundamentals for doing the job remain 
the same. 


Importance of Public Opinion 


The present temper of the American 
people and the efforts which wiil be made 
this year to control the pattern of future 
events, portend of economic adjustments 
of far-reaching effect. The extent to which 
the economic balance will be affected will 
depend largely upon which among oppos- 
ing theories are chosen to guide our 
course of action. Of one thing we can be 
reasonably certain, public opinion will 
weigh heavily in whatever decisions are 
reached; it will be expressed emphatically 
next November. It is important to the 
public itself and to those of us who are 
governed by its wishes, therefore, that 
public opinion be informed. Only in- 
formed public opinion can be depended 
upon as a wholesome influence in the best 
interests of the entire community. Public 
opinion which is uninformed or misin- 
formed is potentially dangerous to the 
national welfare since it is no less power- 
ful. 

This is obviously a time for business 


and industry to be realistic. If their posi- 
tion in economic matters is sound, and 
their judgment is reached in considera- 
tion of what is best for all segments of the 
community, it becomes management's 
moral obligation to acquaint the public 
frankly and fully with all the facts upon 
which its judgment is based. To put it 
another way, the impending decisions 
which will affect the business climate are 
of such magnitude and importance that it 
will be in enlightened self-interest for 
public relations activity to be increased 
in behalf of the free enterprise system 
itself. 


No Time To Fail 


Management will be making a grievous 
error if it fails to ponder this problem 
fully and take direct action. This is no 
time to fail again to properly inform the 
public of those economic truths which 
apply to current problems. Nor is it an- 
other occasion to come up with too little 
information too late. 

The public wants accurate information 
upon which to form an opinion in affairs 
which affect its standard of living. There 
has seldom been a time in our national 
life when the public has been more inti- 
mately interested in the relationship be- 
tween broad national economic and politi- 
cal matters to the personal problems of 
the individual. But the public wants the 
unadorned truth, stripped of high-sound- 
ing phrases and financial terminology. 

The arguments now being offered by 
the proponents of renewed government 
controls sound reasonable when judged 
within their own limitations. They are 
being presented to a large extent in lan- 
guage the public understands. Price ceil- 
ings, for instance, mean just that and no 
more to a great many people. To econo- 
mists, price ceilings mean something else 
which is infinitely more ominous. Busi- 
nessmen must realize that proponents of 
control are talking to a receptive audience 
of millions who are sick to death of ex- 
cessive taxes, shortages and increasing 
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costs of living. The public, ready to grasp 
at anything which promises relief, will 
support the theories of control unless it 
can be made to see why such controls are 
dangerous to them as individuals. 

A recent survey of the Psychological 
Corporation indicates that 19.1 per cent 
of the people of this country believe that 
they would receive more for their dollars 
under government management of all 
business. In addition, 14.1 per cent be- 
lieve that the benefits would be about 
equal, and 29.8 per cent admitted to no 
opinion, one way or another. In other 
words, a potential 63 per cent of the 
American people can be most easily in- 
fluenced in favor of government controls 
of the kind now being advocated by some 
groups, or of a more stringent character 
generally attributed to others. 

During 1948 it is going to be necessary 
to demonstrate by every device at our 
command that American business oper- 
ates in the best interest of the nation 
as a whole when it operates with the 
fullest possible measure of freedom. It is 
alarmingly clear that the job ahead 
calls for intensified use of all of the 
tools of modern public relations prac- 
tice. I believe that the time has come for 
all business, whether large or small, to 
engage a substantial share of its effort in 
a vigorous program in support of the fun- 
damental economic and political princi- 
ples which have made this country great. 
This, in my opinion, is industry’s great- 
est public relations responsibility. 


A Two-Fold Problem 


To my way of thinking, business and 
industry are faced with a two-fold prob- 
lem which requires public relations think- 
ing at the policy level of management. Of 
primary importance is the job of convinc- 
ing the public that the answers to our 
present economic problems do not lie in 
the new government controls of the even 
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limited form which have been recently 
proposed, but in strict adherence to the 
natural economic laws which have gov- 
erned free enterprise in the past. The sec- 
ond phase is the long-range job of public 
education in some of the fundamental 
principles of the economic system under 
which this country has prospered. If this 
job is done adequately, properly and con- 
tinuously, it will be less likely that we will 
be threatened by some new version of 
bureaucratic administration of our busi- 
ness lives in the future. 


Only by Top Management 


This is a public relations job which 
cannot be relegated to public relations de- 
partments which are merely an adjunct to 
the service facilities of management. 
Since it involves matters of broad policy 
in consideration of the public interest, it 
can only be done by top management 
which embraces public relations responsi- 
bility as a serious function of its own. It 
is in this field that public relations is most 
effective; and, since this has been demon- 
strated, where it is developing most rap- 
idly. This is public relations of a charac- 
ter which can best serve management’s 
interest and is well worthy of considera- 
tion by all management groups who are 
appraising the value of the concept and 
its part in their policies. It is at the same 
time a real opportunity for public rela- 
tions to exercise its influence and estab- 
lish itself more firmly as an integral part 
of management in the policy area. 

The job ahead is more than a challenge 
to public relations, therefore; it is a chal- 
lenge to management. Whether or not 
public relations can maintain its stature 
and continue to develop as a beneficial 
function within the framework of busi- 
ness administration, or whether it will re- 
vert to an agency of lesser mien, will be 
determined in the manner with which this 
challenge is jointly met. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


By JOHN P. SYME 


Vice President, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City 


IX THESE chaotic times, forecasting is 
indeed a hazardous undertaking. So 
many unknowns are involved in the equa- 
tion of the future that the best made 
crystal balls and ouija boards seem to be 
cracking under the strain of our modern 
soothsayers. 

Much of the uncertainty of the future 
is due to the retreat from democracy and 
growing limitations on individual free- 
dom. These trends are world-wide in their 
influence, and have been growing rapidly 
in this country. Throughout the world 
collectivism is spreading. In many coun- 
tries the people no longer decide. The un- 
predictable actions of one dictator, one 
human being, or even a handful of men 
who call themselves the state, have taken 
the place of majority rule. 

Those of us who believe in the ultimate 
freedom of the individual and the restora- 
tion of the power of the people over the 
state know that some day the current 
trends may change throughout the world. 
When they do there is no doubt that the 
shift will be in the direction of the free- 
dom which still prevails in this country. 
Then no strong position can be taken by 
any government in opposition to the feel- 
ing of the people as a whole. When and if 
that occurs the opportunity for prediction 
will be improved, because mass opinion 
moves relatively slowly. And because it 
moves slowly it can be studied. 

The huge dictatorship that still flour- 
ishes can have a considerable and sudden 
influence on the world and on this coun- 
try. The decisions of the Kremlin can be 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Syme’s provocative 
and stimulating article is excerpted from his 
remarks before the Fifth National Confer- 
ence of Business Public Relations Executives, 
New York City, early last month. 


as far-reaching in their influence as were 
those of Hitler, with equally disastrous 
results on people everywhere. The far- 
sighted businessman in this country must 
be alert to the underlying political and 
economic forces in order to interpret to 
the best of his ability the effect of these 
forces upon his own future planning. 

The trend of popular opinion is the 
prime study of the public relations pro- 
fession. These world-wide political move. 
ments, therefore, with their resulting in- 
fluence on this country have a definite 
bearing on what I am discussing. 

As a backdrop for the future let me out- 
line quickly the development of public 
relations as I see it. 

Roughly there have been three ages of 
public relations as we know it. 

The first age existed from some time 
before the turn of the century until the 
first World War. That period included 
the muckraking and trust-busting days. 
During that era a few important leaders 
in industry recognized the fundamental 
position of their business and economic 
activities in the social community. With 
that understanding they tried to adjust 
their policies and programs to the benefit 
of the greater good. They believed that by 
so doing, the benefits to their business 
would be greater in the long run. 

The second age of public relations, as 
we know it, started with the First World 
War and extended to the collapse of the 
stock market and the resultant depres- 
sion. 

The First World War made a great call 
for new and enlarged output for the in- 
dustrial machine. The result was that in- 
dustries had to be supported with man- 
power. The public had to be educated to 
an understanding of the importance of 
industry to the wartime effort. This re- 
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quired considerable idea-selling as con- 
trasted with product-selling. More im- 
portant, of course, was the necessity for 
the government and the armed forces to 
sell the needs and requirements of the 
war to the people as a whole. 

Through 1929 a growing number of 
firms sought counsel from public relations 
specialists. These firms were anxious to 
develop programs to increase their good 
will with the general public and with spe- 
cial sections of the public. For the most 
part they were not motivated by a sense 
of community responsibility or moral 
obligation to the public, although there 
were some firms which specialized with 
stafis of their own and went beyond the 
pure sales objective to give thought and 
direction to their policies as they related 
to the ultimate good of the community. 

No one will disagree with me about the 
timing of the third stage. Business was 
put on the defensive with a sudden change 
in the political administration in 1932. 
The search for an “out” to the problems 
with which business was suddenly con- 
fronted under the New Deal created a 
real awareness on the part of businessmen 
of the importance of public relations. 


Still Growing 


Yearly, right up through World War IT 
and through the present inflationary 
boom, there have been constant additions 
to the public relations field. Men and 
women are practicing as specialists in 
ever-growing departments of hundreds of 
individual firms. There are scores of in- 
dependent practitioners who give advice 
ina wide variety of fields cataloged under 
the heading of public relations. There are 
national public relations organizations as 
well as numerous local groups. There is 
also a national public relations associa- 
tion among colleges. 

There is no question that public rela- 
tions has gained recognition as a neces- 
sary adjunct of business. 

A recent poll shows that more than 50 
per cent of the top businesses of the 
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country now have some form of speciali- 
zation of the public relations function. 
But only 15 per cent have developed any 
kind of a well-rounded program. 

Briefly that is the development of pub- 
lic relations as we have known it since the 
turn of the century and as we know it 
today. During these vears there has been 
a steady, sound underlying growth. A 
solid foundation has been laid. 

But what about tomorrow? Will public 
relations men continue to build on this 
foundation or will they suffer setbacks? 

As a prelude to a discussion of the 
future, let me make a quick analysis of 
the requirements of the public relations 
function in a typical American business. 

To my mind there are four fundamen- 
tals upon which a basic public relations 
program should be developed to cope with 
current and future problems: 

First is specialization. We are living in 
an age of specialization and business re- 
quires specialists in its organization to 
function efficiently. A small company, of 
course, cannot afford the amount of spe- 
cialization usually practiced by a large 
company. Moreover in the small com- 
pany, where the owner is also the man- 
ager, he is intimately acquainted with his 
special publics, his employees, his prob- 
lems and his community and should be in 
a position to give effective and personal 
attention to his public relations program. 

With larger companies it is necessary 
to delegate this work to one individual or 
to several and, if the activities of a com- 
pany are really widespread, to a separate 
department headed up by an official who 
is at the policy-making level or who at 
least is in close touch with and has the 
confidence of top management. 

Where to start this specialization is, of 
course, an important question. It is some- 
what like the decision faced by a rapidly 
growing company which must decide how 
to divide its sales effort or when to estab- 
lish a specialized engineering organiza- 
tion. 

In this connection I am of the opinion 
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that the company which is large enough 
to require an industrial relations depart- 
ment is big enough to require a public 
relations department. Both are necessary 
and the one complements the other. 

Specialization does not stop there. 
Many of you, no doubt, have public rela- 
tions departments with sections devoted 
to specialized fields. This trend is increas- 
ing daily as public relations programs 
are developed more thoroughly and ex- 
panded. Today we have specialists in 
press relations, community relations. 
stockholder relations, employee commun- 
ications and so forth. In some companies 
this specialization is broken down further. 
For example, in community relations 
there may be specialists in plant visits 
and community advertising and as simply 
straight contact-men. 


Further Specialization 


Unquestionably the future is going to 
bring still further specialization in public 
relations—specializations of the function 
in smaller and smaller businesses and the 
development of more specialized sections 
in many of the firmly-established larger 
departments. 

The second fundamental point which 
—lI cited as a “must’’—is the continuous 
study of trends of public opinion. 

The modern public opinion poll is de- 
veloping rapidly into a science which, 
when properly handled by experts, can be 
more and more relied upon. The only 
solid base upon which a public relations 
specialist can work and develop an ade- 
quate program is that of facts. 

The polls may not be a complete an- 
swer, but they provide a basis for spe- 
cialized study which, properly interpret- 
ed, give a firmer foundation to public re- 
lations than it has ever before possessed. 

In my opinion public relations as a pro- 
fession gains more in stature and in ac- 
complishments as it bases its program on 
a sound platform of facts. The future, it 
appears, will increase the demand for con- 
tinuous trend studies and more specific 


information for individual companies as 
well as detailed data on specific problems 
of concern within a company. 

Third, public relations does not become 
a program, of course, until detailed plans 
for action have been developed. Such 
plans may comprehend short-term solu- 
tions to immediate problems or involve 
long-term basic policies. 

Once it has been determined to special- 
ize in the field, and background studies 
have been completed, nothing short of a 
definite blueprint would seem to me to 
satisfy the typical business leader regard- 
ing the position his public relations spe- 
cialist must take in relation to the other 
specialists in the business organization. 

The fourth and final point in a basic 
public relations program deals with top 
management counsel and advice. It is the 
function of key importance in a solidly 
entrenched public relations program, 
This can only be successful when inti- 
mately integrated with the top adminis- 
tration staff of a company. Its full useful 
effect is dependent upon two factors: 

1) Aready understanding and willing. 
ness on the part of key executives to con- 
sider the public relations aspects of each 
basic decision on the same basis that they 
consider the aspects of marketing, pro- 
duction and finance. 

2) The corollary factor that the pub- 
lic relations man, or staff, must be of such 
ability and experience as to be generally 
useful and practical in the advice and 
counsel that he can give in the daily ad- 
ministrative affairs of the business. This 
requires a growing knowledge of eco 
nomic and social facts, political and pub- 
lic opinion trends and their effects upon 


the atmosphere in which the business op- 


erates. It also requires an understanding 
of the opportunities and limitations ofa 
particular company’s operations. 


How Sell Your Boss? 


One basic question fired at me with 
considerable vehemence several years ag0 
seems still to be strongly in the offing 
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That question is: How do you sell it to 
your boss? How do you sell the impor- 
tance of a basic public relations program 
to the key executives in your particular 
business? 

You and I know that public relations is 
a serious profession. Its basic usefulness 
can bring untold benefits to business. 
Many top executives, however, have been 
either too busy to study it or have had 
their views distorted because of the antics 
of the quacks and charlatans who cling to 
the fringe of our profession. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that if a public relations 
program is to be sold to top management 
it must be sold on a straight-from-the- 
shoulder business basis. 

From our experiences and our studies 
we know that in these days when the 
human problem is the paramount issue, 
good public relations is as important to a 
business as production, sales, finance and 
research. And it must be presented to top 
management as such. 

A well-conceived, thoroughly prepared 
and ably presented public relations pro- 
gram can be sold to top management. But 
it cannot be put over with pretty but 
meaningless phrases dressed up into an 
elaborate presentation. Nor can it be sold 
through glib conversation or outlandish 
promises. 


Fast Talking Won’t Work 


The men at the top are seldom swayed 
by fast talking. They are quick to detect 
superficialities and to reject budgets that 
promise little return. They want the 
whys, wherefores and objectives spelled 
out. How will the program benefit the 


_ company and help the balance sheet? 
Willit increase productivity? 


Will it minimize labor strife? Will it 
help the organization to function more 
smoothly? Will it serve as a bulwark 
against those who are out to destroy our 
system of business? Will it build good 
wil for the company in communities 
where plants are located? Will it help in 
selling products? Will it instill confidence 
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in the company in the minds of the in- 
vesting public, banks and insurance com- 
panies which may be called upon for a 
loan or to buy a new stock issue? Will it 
obtain support from the people to prevent 
legislation inimical to the company’s in- 
terests? Will it be possible to support the 
public relations program with reasonable 
facts? 


Goals Must Be Shown 


These are some of the essential points 
which must be brought to the attention of 
top management. And it must be con- 
clusively shown that over the long term 
the program will bring about the desired 
results not only in good will for the com- 
pany but on the earning statement. 

It has been my privilege to devote some 
time to the study and development of 
efficient and practical business organiza- 
tion. Most businesses, including a grow- 
ing number of smaller businesses, have 
recognized the importance of carefully 
defining responsibilities and the delega- 
tion of authority. This has become par- 
ticularly important since the average 
business has had to specialize many of its 
activities in order to keep its competitive 
place. 

Specialization in the field of research 
and advertising is no longer questioned, 
and the well-organized company has cre- 
ated staffs which concern themselves 
solely about these subjects. These staff 
people are in reality arms of the princi- 
pal executive, giving to the rest of the or- 
ganization results of their effort and ad- ~ 
vice in their particular fields. In most 
organizations the policy determinations 
of the staff people in these fields carry the 
full backing of the principal executives. 

A study of the organization charts of 
hundreds of leading companies indicates 
the acceptance of public relations on the 
same top staff level as has been assigned, 
for example to advertising, research or 
industrial relations. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the ques- 
tion is not so much: “How do you sell a 
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busy executive on accepting public rela- 
tions?” The very pressure of the require- 
ments and popular understanding of the 
functions have taken care of that. 


Keeping P. R. on the Payroll 


The question that now faces public re- 
lations seems to me to be: ‘““How do you 
keep it on the payroll in the event the bot- 
tom falls out of business?” 

Strangely enough that question is not 
confined to public relations. That ques- 
tion is raised with equal concern by the 
industrial relations staff, by the research 
staff, by the industrial engineering staff, 
and probably by any other specialized 
staff beyond that of the selling, produc- 
ing and necessary accounting organiza- 
tions. 

In my opinion, the public relations man 
in facing this question must recognize 
three factors: 

1) He is only one specialist of the 
many who must be consulted by the chief 
executive in making his decisions. He 
must, therefore, compete with the others 
for the chief executive’s time and serious 
consideration. He is an expense to the 
company and as such his expenditures are 
appropriately listed with other expendi- 
tures. When the profit and loss sheets 
start showing red figures, every item of 
expense on the budget will be challenged 
by the chief executive and his financial 
specialists. 

2) The public relations specialist must 
be prepared to defend his expenditures, 
as they relate to the end result, at least as 
eloquently and effectively as the other 
staff specialists justify their own expendi- 
tures. 

3) The public relations specialist must 
go beyond the defensive when that in- 
ternal challenge comes. He must be pre- 
pared to justify intangible results, the 
effect of his efforts, and the expenditures 
he must make. The public relations ex- 
penditures must bring direct results or an 
investment in future profits of the com- 
pany, or they cannot be justified. 


Looking ahead, it is almost certain that 
current business activity cannot continue 
at the present levels. After it recedes, it 
may go forward to new and unchartered 
levels. But unfortunately we have not as 
yet found a way to dampen the economic 
cycle to prevent a down-turn. The mo- 
ment a down-turn comes there will be a 
scurry among the chief executives of 
many business corporations to find ways 
of reducing costs. In the aggregate they 
may not consider public relations as the 
first item to be cut. I am sure that many 
will not. I am assuming that most of you 
have sold public relations to your chief 
executives who are alert enough to con- 
sider it essential. 

However, after non-essentials are cut 
from the budget, there will be many items 
on the long list of essentials that might 


be considered postponable. 


Postponables 


Postponables are such items as funda- 
mental work in research. Firms can get 
along for a year or two without knowing 
what makes the grass green. Postponables 
are certain items of advertising. Even the 
most promotion-minded chief executive 
will admit that he can ride for a few 
months without a high rate of expendi- 
tures for good-will ads when direct prod- 
uct selling ads might scrape up a little 
more business. 

So we reduce our question to a still 
narrower field. To what extent is your 
public relations program postponable? 
With the effectiveness of your answer to 
that will you maintain what you consider 
the necessary budget to carry on. An un- 
derstanding of the problem of expense re- | 
duction is just as important for the public ' 
relations executive as any other staff 
member of the firm. But the real measure 
of the success of the public relations spe- 
cialist in his own field is his ability during 
bad times to keep the staff that will do the 
fundamental job and at the same time 
eliminate the necessity for costly rebuild- 
ing later on. 
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It is my prediction that public relations 
expenditures will recede in the next de- 
pression, but that the level of expendi- 
tures will continue far higher than they 
ever were before the 1930’s. 

It has been pointed out that we may 
expect the Left-Wingers to accelerate 
their propaganda campaign in the imme- 
diate future. It was also pointed out that 
this is all the more reason why the public 
relations channels through which counter- 
propaganda is directed should also be 
further developed. 


Best Insurance 


May I add to this the thought that, 
should we face a depression, we can con- 
fidently expect that the Left-Wingers 
would not miss such an opportunity to 
“give the gun” to their attacks on our 
whole economic system. They love to kick 
us while we’re down. Members of top 
management should definitely want to 
retain public relation as their best bul- 
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amount of the public relations budget as 
a measure of acceptance, is the position 
that public relations occupies on the or- 
ganization chart and in the daily counsel 
of top administration. That is the final 
yardstick. 


The Job for Public Relations 


There is a big job to be done by the 
public relations profession. 

American business has brought untold 
benefits to our people. It is up to us to see 
that our people understand our system 
and why it has contributed so greatly to 
making our country the most prosperous 
in the world. 

If our people are enlightened they will 
not give an ear to the siren songs of those 
who are long on promises and short on 
delivery. 

In closing I would like to quote a para- 
graph from Johns-Manville’s Creed of 
Management which I think is quite ap- 
propriate for the public relations profes- 
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Pusiic RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


—A Report— 


By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 
President, Public Relations Society of America, San Francisco 


HE FourtTH OF FEBRUARY of the cur- 

rent year 1948 may well be recorded 
as a significant date in the history of the 
development of the public relations pro- 
fession. On that day—bringing to fruition 
the untiring efforts of many forward-look- 
ing men and women in public relations— 
the Public Relations Society of America 
officially came into being as the truly na- 
tional, in fact, international, organiza- 
tion of the growing profession. With more 
than a thousand Charter “Active Mem- 
bers” throughout the United States, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and several 
foreign lands the Society becomes an in- 
strumentality to achieve the high pur- 
poses set forth in its Articles of Incorpo- 
ration: to develop a code of professional 
standards; to promote and interpret the 
objectives, potentialities and functions of 
public relations and those who practice it; 
to improve the relation of public relations 
workers to employers and clients, to 
media of information and opinion, and to 
the public; to promote, sponsor and fos- 
ter study, research and instruction in the 
general field of public relations; to unite 
those engaged in the profession of public 
relations; and other objectives equally 
important to the profession. 


Born in Chicago 


The Society actually came into exis- 
tence more than six months ago. It was 
created on August 7, 1947, in quarters 
overlooking Lake Michigan, and in the 
midst of a Chicago heat wave. Here it was 
that the “merger committees” of the 
American Council on Public Relations 
and the National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel conducted their four- 
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day “shirt-sleeve” session which resulted 
in the agreement to consolidate the mem- 
bership of the two parent organizations, 
The Society was created as the vehicle, 
And, until formal action on February 4, 
1948, the infant Society had as its only 
members the six incorporators: Averell 
Broughton, Homer Calver, Samuel D. 
Fuson, Rex Harlow, Virgil L. Rankin, 
and Edgar Waite. Thus, however, was the 
charge which the two parent associations 
gave to their “merger committees” some 
months earlier carried out; at least, in its 
first and most important phase. Agree 
ment had been reached on all matters 
under discussion, proposed by-laws were 
written, and the Public Relations Society 
of America was incorporated. All that re. 
mained was for the Boards of the two 
parent bodies to review the work of their 
committees, approve their actions, and 
officially transfer their assets and mem- 
berships to the new Society. A full report 
of the Chicago conference appeared in the 
August, 1947, Public Relations Journal, 


The Interim Period 


During the six months since the Chi- 
cago conference of the “merger commit: 
tees” a tremendous amount of work has 
been done preparatory to the actual con- 
solidation of NAPRC and ACPR. First, 
the reports of the committees were care 
fully reviewed and unanimously approved 
by the Boards of their respective groups, 
and the committees commended for theit 
work. The proposed by-laws were like 
wise reviewed and approved with minor 
changes. 

The by-laws of the new Society provide 
that the first Board of Directors consis 
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of the Officers, Board of Directors and 
Past Presidents of NAPRC; the Officers 
and Board of Trustees of ACPR; the In- 
corporators; and sufficient members of 
ACPR (designated by its Board) to pro- 
vide parity on the Board of the Society. 
Realizing that immediately upon official 
adoption of these by-laws it would be the 
duty of the Society’s new Board to elect 
officers to carry on the work of the So- 
ciety, Earle Ferris, President of NAPRC, 
and Virgil L. Rankin, President of ACPR 
each appointed three members of a Nomi- 
nating Committee. This committee was 
charged with the submission of a slate of 
officers and standing committee chairmen 
to serve the new Society during its first 
year. The slate was prepared and pre- 
sented to the Boards of the parent organi- 
zations where it received favorable action. 
Many other organizational and legal de- 
tails received necessary attention. 


Moving Ahead 


On February 4, 1948—six months to 
the day after the first meeting of the joint 
“merger committee” in Chicago—the 
consolidation of the American Council on 
Public Relations and the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Relations Counsel was 
officially consumated. Meeting in New 
York the incorporators affixed their sig- 
natures to the Articles of Incorporation 
as filed in New York state; by-laws were 
adopted which automatically placed the 
management of the new Society in the 
hands of its new Board. The slate of offi- 
cers, executive committee members and 
chairmen of standing committees—as 
previously approved by ACPR and 
NAPRC boards—was submitted to the 
entire directorate of the Society for bal- 
loting. The anticipated approval of this 
body was quickly confirmed as the air- 
mail ballots were returned to headquar- 
ters of the Society. 


Officers 


Elected to serve the Society “until the 
end of the first Annual Meeting or until 


their successors are elected and qualify” 
are the following officers and standing 
committee chairmen: 


Chairman of the Board: 

EARLE FERRIS, 

Ferris & Ridings 
New York City 
President: 

Vircit L. RANKIN 
Public Relations Consultant 
San Francisco 

Vice Presidents: 

AVERELL BROUGHTON (Eastern) 
Public Relations Counsel 
New York City 

CoNGER REYNOLDs (Central) 
Standard of Indiana 
Chicago 

Epocar A. WAITE (Western) 
Public Relations Counsel 
San Francisco 

MAXWELL BENSON (Southern) 
General Shoe Corporation 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Ler TRENHOLM (Canada) 
Underwood Corporation 
Toronto 

Treasurer: 

HAASE 
Controllers Institute of America 
New York City 

Executive Committee: 

HoMER CALVER 
Paper Cup & Container Institute 
New York City 

HowarbD CHASE 
General Foods Corp. 

New York City 

E. A. CUNNINGHAM 
Shell Oil Company 
San Francisco 

MartTIn DopcGe 
Dodge & Mugridge 
New York City 

ALLAN HERRICK 
Security-First National Banks 
Los Angeles 

C. Epwarp PENDRAY 
Pendray & Leibert 
New York City 
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Chairmen (Standing Committees) : 
VERNE BURNETT 
(Professional Standards ) 
Public Relations Counsel 
New York City 
Rex F. Hartow (Educational ) 
Public Relations Consultant 
San Francisco 
Marvin Murpny (Eligibility) 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
New York City 


In addition to the foregoing officers, 
executive committee members and chair- 
men of standing committees the following 
men and women compose the Board of 
Directors of the Public Relations Society 
of America: 


Board of Directors 


NELSON ALDRICH, Kennicott Copper, 
Salt Lake City; DwicHt ANDERSON, N. 
Y. State Medical Society, New York; 
H. Barpwin, Baldwin and 
Mermey, New York ; J. RAyMonpD BELL, 
Donahue & Company, New York ; Viras 
J. Boye, Phoenix; SALLIE Bricut, Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, New York ; Russert G. 
CrevIston, Crane Company, Chicago; 
Grorce M. Crowson, Illinois Central 
System, Chicago; PENDLETON DUDLEY, 
New York; CiypE EpMonpson, Red- 
wood Empire Assoc., San Francisco; 
Mitton FatrmMan, The Borden Com- 
pany, New York; Haze R. FERGUSON, 
Butler Bros., Chicago; Samuret D. 
Fuson, Kudner Agency, New York; 
Garrett, General Motors Corp., 
New York ; Don E. Grtman, Western Oil 
and Gas Co., Los Angeles; L. R1cHARD 
Guy tay, New York; Ricuarp B. HAtt, 
Washington, D.C.; R. HarsHE, 
Wm. R. Harshe & Assoc., Chicago; Ros- 
ERT S. Henry, Assoc. American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D.C.; Hester HEN- 
SELL, Overseas Press Club, New York; 
James W. Irwin, James W. Irwin and 
Assoc., New York ; Hotcar J. JoHNson, 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York; 

L. E. Jupp, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


Co., Akron, Ohio; IRENE KUHN, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., New York; At- 
FRED McCLunc LEE, Wayne University, 
Detroit; Lee Lytes, Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad System, Chicago; 
Everett T. MARTEN, New York; Ray- 
MOND C. Maver, New York ; J. CARLISLE 
MacDona tp, United States Steel, New 
York; Witt1AM H. McGaucuey, Auto- 
mobile Mfrs. Assn., Detroit ; FRANK Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, Puget Sound Power and Light 
Co., Seattle ; MEDtock, New York; 
RayMonp W. Public Relations 
Research Corp., Washington, D.C.; 
Emity S. NATHAN, New York; Henry 
E. NortH, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
San Francisco; RoBERT S. PEARE, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y; 
Mary PENTLAND, New York; Joun E. 
Pickett, The Pacific Rural Press, San 
Francisco; FRANK REAGAN, Pacific Tel. 
and Tel. Co., San Francisco; W1tMot 
Rocers, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco; Ep Tuomas, Geyer, Newell 
and Ganger, Inc., New York ; FRANKLYN 
WALTMAN, Sun Oil, Philadelphia; and 
Ray Wiser, California Farm Bureau 
Federation, Berkeley, Calif. 


Executive Committee Meets 


The first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Society was held in New 
York City. The entire committee, with 
the exception of Ed Cunningham and 
Allan Herrick from the Pacific Coast, was 
present and faced with an important and 
lengthy agenda. One of the first matters 
of business was the election of a Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. W. 
Howard Chase, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, General Foods Corporation, was 
unanimously elected to fill this important 
administrative post and E. A. Cunning- 
ham was elected to vice chairmanship. 

Three phases of the new Society’s ac- 
tivity are of particular importance and 
the weight given to these activities is em- 
phasized through the appointment of 
standing committees to deal with them. 
These committees are: “Professional 
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Standards,” chairmaned by Verne Bur- 
nett; ‘“Educational,” chairmaned by Rex 
F. Harlow; and “Eligibility,” of which 
Marvin Murphy is chairman. These 
chairmen were authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee to canvass the entire 
membership to obtain outstanding per- 
sonnel to serve on these important com- 
mittees. It is expected that their recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee for 
approval. 


Other Committees 


As authorized by the By-Laws, the 
Executive Committee moved to create 
other committees to carry on the work of 
the new Society. These committees and 
their chairmen are as follows: Annual 
Meeting Committee, William Harshe, 
Chicago; Research Committee, Pendle- 
ton Dudley, New York; Annual Awards 
Committee, Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
Detroit; Membership Committee, Mrs. 
Hazel Ferguson, Chicago; Chapters Com- 
mittee. Thomas R. Carskadon, New 
York; and Merger Completion Commit- 
tee, Samuel D. Fuson, New York. These 
committee chairmen also were instructed 


to present their recommendations on com- — 


mittee personnel to the Executive Com- 
mittee for approval. 


Publications 


The Public Relations Journal, now in 
its fourth year of publication and until 
now the official organ of the American 
Council on Public Relations, was desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee as the 
official magazine of the new Society. It 
will be sent, without additional charge, to 
all PRSA members. It was further voted 
to continue the Volume and Number des- 
ignation already existing. 

The Executive Committee unanimously 
voted to continue Virgil L. Rankin as 
Editor, with authority to continue the 
same editorial and administrative policies 
for the Journal as have applied since its 
inception. 
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P.R. Series to Continue 


One of the important objectives of 
ACPR, over the years, has been the de- 
velopment of sound literature in the field 
of public relations. Its arrangement with 
Harper and Brothers, publishers, where- 
by Rex F. Harlow served as editor and 
the Council as sponsor for a “series of 
public relations studies” published by 
Harpers, has been a major step toward 
this objective. The Executive Committee 
of the Society voted to continue this re- 
lationship with Harper and Brothers and 
that the Society would carry on the spon- 
sorship of the books published in the 
series. 


Book Purchase Plan 


Also approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee for adoption by the Society was the 
book purchase plan initiated by the Coun- 
cil. Under this plan an extensive list of 
titles of interest to public relations work- 
ers will be available to Society members 
at a 25 per cent discount from the pub- 
lishers’ prices. Actually the amount saved 
is greater than the discount because the 
price the member pays includes postage 
and handling charges. 


Membership Dues and Initiation 
Among the many knotty problems fac- 


. ing the Executive Committee in its early 


deliberations perhaps the knottiest was 
dues. If the Society is to perform the 
many functions required of a truly na- 
tional, professional body—and particu- 
larly of one representing the new profes- 
sion of public relations—it is imperative 
that its program be adequately financed. 
Prior to the meeting of the Committee its 
members had endeavored to gain an ex- 
pression of opinion on the matter of dues 
from ACPR and NAPRC members 
throughout the country. Majority opin- 
ion indicated a dues structure of not less 
than $50 annually, while a substantial 
number recommended dues of from $100 
to $150 annually. Even so, and recogniz- 
ing the need for adequate financing, the 
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Executive Committee voted that the dues 
of “Charter Active Members” shall be 
$30 for the year 1948. The matter of dues 
for new members, in all three classes, is 
receiving further study and will come be- 
fore the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting. An initiation fee of $10 was 
voted for new members in both “Active” 
and “Associate” classes. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the increase in membership be- 
cause of the consolidation may provide 
the funds required to carry out an effec- 
tive program. 


Geographical Boundaries 


The By-Laws of the new Society pro- 
vide for five regional Vice Presidents rep- 
resenting Eastern, Central, Western, 
Southern Districts and Canada. The Dis- 
tricts within the United States are as fol- 
lows: Eastern Division embraces the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine and the 
District of Columbia; Central Division: 
North and South Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio; Western Division: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico; Southern Division: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, North and South 
Carolinas, Virginia and West Virginia. 


Annual Meeting 


The first major annual meeting of the 
new Society is planned, tentatively, for 
the Chicago area, where the guidance and 
auspices of a strong mid-western Chapter 
of the Society will be available. The time 
will be the early fall. Under the general 
chairmanship of William Harshe it is ex- 


pected that this annual meeting will be 
an outstanding event, perhaps even larger 
than the very successful recent Public Re- 
lations Conference held in New York or 
the important annual meetings formerly 
held by the two societies. 

It is the goal of the Society and its 
officers that this first annual meeting 
shall be a real “drawing card’—one to 
warrant the attendance of Society mem- 
bers from throughout the country. The 
membership at this meeting will be faced 
with many important matters requiring 
their counsel and decision, among which 
will be the election of Directors for the 
following year. 


Tasks Are Many 


Duties of the Officers, Executive Com- 
mittee, and Directorate of the new Soci- 
ety in the months immediately ahead will 
be many. They must create an adminis- 
trative structure, a plan of operation, and 
a schedule of necessary events and activi- 
ties. They must bring into being, with the 
help of the various area Chapters and 
with their guidance on local issues and 
people, a truly strong national structure, 
which will maintain a high plane of pro- 
fessional standards and performance asa 
prerequisite to the “Active Membership” 
title and a justification of its accepted 
professional public relations status. This 
means, too, that the term “active mem- 
ber” should indicate an active interest 
and participation in the affairs of the So- 
ciety. The Society’s officers and commit- 
tee chairmen seek the counsel and sug- 
gestions of its members in building a na- 
tional organization strong enough to set 
up and enforce a code of real professional 
standards; an organization supported 
financially, in numbers and in interest to 
enable it to aid in the expansion of public 
relations’ understanding and opportuni- 
ties. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
By-Laws 


(AS ADOPTED FEBRUARY 4, 1948) 


ARTICLE I. Name. 


The name of this non-profit organization, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
is the Public Relations Society of America. 


ARTICLE II. Object. 


The object of this professional society is to promote the public welfare through the advancement 
of the art and science of public relations. 


ARTICLE III. Membership and Dues. 


A) Members. There shall be three classes of membership: Active Members, Associate Members, 
and Sustaining Members. 

To qualify for membership in any class the applicant shall meet certain requirements to the satis- 
faction of the Committee on Membership Eligibility and the Board of Directors. 

First, it is a condition of membership that each applicant or member shall be free of affiliation, at 
any and all times, with any subversive organization or activity. It is agreed by each candidate or 
member that such candidacy or membership shall terminate immediately should such candidate or 
member become a member, or be shown to have been a member, of any subversive organization or 
give indication consistently of following the “party line” of such organization. 

Further, to be qualified for membership in the Society, the candidate shall have a reputation for 
ethical conduct and integrity, and shall agree to abide by the professional standards of the Society. 

1. Active Members: Individuals who are of established professional standing in the field of public 

relations, shall be eligible for election as Active Members. 

The following individuals shall be considered to have an established standing in the field of 
public relations, for this purpose: 

a) A person who has devoted all or a major part of his time as a public relations counselor in 
independent practice for at least five years. 

b) A person who, for at least five years, has been an executive of a firm of public relations 
counselors, or a similar firm which devotes a major portion of its service to public relations. 

c) An individual who has devoted all or a major part of his time for at least five years to 
public relations as a paid executive of a business, an association, school, college, hospital, 
society, or other incorporated or unincorporated groups. 

d) An individual who, for at least five years has been a responsible executive in charge of 
public relations in an advertising agency. 

e) The teacher of a course or courses in public relations, which have been approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Society, and who has spent all or a substantial portion of his time 
in such teaching for at least five years. 

f) A person regularly engaged, for not less than five years, in professional public relations 
work, who may not be covered by the above, and who has given evidence of special pro- 
ficiency, or made special contribution to public relations and has attained a recognized 
standing in public relations comparable to the above. 

A person shall be professionally engaged in public relations at the time of his election as an 
Active Member. 

The years of experience referred to in paragraphs a), b), c), d) and e) above, may be added 
together in computing the five year requirement. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Eligibility the Board of Directors may, by 
three-fourths vote, waive the five year requirement, provided the applicant meets all other 
qualifications. 

In evaluating these other qualifications, the Committee and the Board shall take into favor- 
able consideration such factors as educational background in public relations, a substantial 
record of work and achievement in fields closely related to public relations, demonstrated 
ability, and the potential value of the candidate to the Society. Exceptions to the general rule, 
however, shall be made only ir clearly meritorious cases and where it is believed by the Com- 
mittee and the Board that postponement of election would represent an unjustified inequity, 
and a loss to the Society. 
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The right to hold office, to serve as a Director or as Chairman of a Committee of the Society 
or any of its Chapters shall be limited to Active Members. 

2. Associate Members: Individuals professionally engaged in public relations, except those quali- 
fied for Active Membership, shall be eligible for election as Associate Members. 

3. Sustaining Members: Individuals, Associations, Corporations or other groups may be elected to 
Sustaining Membership upon the recommendation of the Committee on Eligibility. 

4. Charter Members: All individuals who are Members in good standing of the American Council 
on Public Relations or of the National Association of Public Relations Counsel on the date of 
the adoption of these By-Laws shall be Active Members of the Society with no further pay- 
ment of initiation fee or dues for the membership year for which they have already paid. 

B) Application for admission as a member shall be made on forms approved by the Board of 
Directors, and shall bear the signatures of two Active Members as sponsors. After an application 
has been duly sponsored, and otherwise completed, it shall be transmitted to the administrative office 
of the Society. 

When the application has been approved by the Committee on Eligibility and by the Board of 
Directors of any Chapter to which the applicant may be eligible for membership it shall be voted 
en by the Board of Directors of the Society or by the Executive Committee, provided the name of 
the applicant has been published to the membership at least thirty days in advance of such vote. 
The affirmative vote of a majority of the Executive Committee or the Board of Directors shall be 
necessary for election. 

C) Dues: Dues shall be fixed by the Board of Directors and shall be payable annually in advance, 
All members paying dues shall be entitled to receive such publications and services as may be deter- 
mined from time to time by the Board of Directors. The Board shall determine the proportion of 
dues to be devoted to this purpose. 

Members of any class whose dues are unpaid for six months or more shall be considered not in 
good standing. Such members shall not be entitled to vote, hold office or enjoy other privileges or 
powers of membership. Good standing may be resumed upon the payment of all arrears and dues in 
advance for one year, provided, however, that the lapsed period is not greater than one year. The 
Administrative Office shall notify by registered mail all members who have been in arrears fora 
period of eleven months. The names of members in any class whose dues remain unpaid for one year 
or more shall be presented to the Board of Directors, which shall order the names of such members 
stricken from the membership roll, provided, however, that such members have been duly notified 
as hereinbefore provided in this paragraph. Members whose names have been stricken from the roll 
in this manner again may be admitted in the manner provided for the election of new members in 
the class for which they make application, provided such person or organization complies with the 
eligibility requirements at the time the new application is made. 


ARTICLE IV. Board of Directors. 

The Management of the Society shall be vested in a Board of Directors. 

The first Board of Directors under these By-Laws shall consist of: 

1. The Incorporators. 

2. The Officers, Members of the Board of Directors, the Past Presidents of the National Associa- 

tion of Public Relations Counsel. P 

3. The Officers and Members of the Board of Trustees of the American Council on Public Rela- 

tions. 

4. Sixteen Members of the American Council on Public Relations to be designated by the Board 

of Trustees of that organization. 

These Directors shall serve and shall elect officers and an Executive Committee to serve until the 
end of the first annual meeting, or until their successors are elected and qualify. Thereafter, the 
Board of Directors shall consist of thirty-nine (39) members, thirteen elected each year for three 
year terms, three to be elected from the Eastern District, three from the Central District, three from 
the Western District, three from the Southern District and one from the Dominion of Canada. 0i 
the first Board of Directors elected under this paragraph, %4 from each District shall be elected for 
1 year, % from each District shall be elected for 2 years, 4% from each District for 3 years. There 
after, thirteen Directors shall be elected each year for 3 year terms. 

The geographical boundaries of the Districts shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

The first committee to nominate Directors shall be appointed by the President with the approvl 
of the Executive Committee. Thereafter, the directors shall be nominated and elected as follows 
A Nominating Committee, consisting of not less than five, nor more than eleven Active Member 
shall be appointed at the Annual Meeting by the President, with the approval of the Board ¢! 
Directors. This Committee shall be appointed with due regard to the geographical distribution 0 
the Membership. This Committee shall present to the administrative office at least three months 
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before the next Annual Meeting the names of at least three Active Members from each District and 
at least one from Canada. The administrative office shall publish this list to the membership at least 
two months before the next Annual Meeting. Upon the petition of fifteen Active Members, the 
Nominating Committee shall add the name of any Active Member to the list of nominees, provided 
such petition is received at the administrative office at least thirty days before the Annual Meeting. 

Directors shall be elected at the Annual Meeting, and the Board of Directors shall determine each 
year the time for closing the polls. The nominees receiving the highest number of votes on a written 
ballot cast by the Active Members present and voting at the Annual Meeting or voting by mail on 
ballots provided by the Executive Secretary shall be declared elected to fill existing vacancies. When 
two or more candidates for a given vacancy receive the same number of votes, the Board of Direc- 
tors shall, when necessary, determine by the Board’s written ballot the order of preference. 

A quorum of the Board of Directors shall consist of nine members of the board and approval of 
at least seven Directors is necessary for any action. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors shall be held at the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

Special Meetings of the Board of Directors may be called on twenty days written notice to all 
members of the Board by the President, Chairman of the Board or on the written request of fifteen 
members of the Board. This notice shall state the purpose of the special meeting. 


ARTICLE V. Executive Committee. 


A) Composition. There shall be an Executive Committee, consisting of the Chairman of the 
Board, President, Treasurer, and six Active Members elected by and from the Board of Directors, 
two elected each year for a three-year term. No individual shall serve as an elective Member of the 
Executive Committee, or as a Member of the Board of Directors continuously for more than six 
years. Such individual may serve again after the lapse of one year. 

B) Chairman. The Chairman of the Executive Committee shall be elected by that Committee 
for a two-year term and shall be eligible for reelection for a total period of continuous service of not 
more than four years. The Executive Committee may elect a vice-chairman, who, however, shall 
not be an officer of the Society by virtue of such election. 

C) Duties. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be: 

1. To direct the administrative work of the Society under policies established by the Board of 

Directors. 

2. To act as Trustee for the property of the Society. 

3. To direct the financial affairs of the Society, including the adoption of budgets and procure- 

ments of funds for its work. 

. To appoint Committees, except where such appointment is otherwise provided for in these 

By-Laws, or by vote of the Board of Directors. 

5. To perform such other duties as are prescribed for it in these By-Laws, or may be assigned to 
it by the Board of Directors. 
6. To render a report of its actions to the Board of Directors at least thirty days before each 

Annual Meeting. 

. In general, to carry out the policies of the Society between meetings of the Board. 

D) Quorum. A quorum of the Executive Committee shall consist of five members. Any action 

shall require approval of at least three Members. 


ARTICLE VI. Officers. 


The officers of the Society shall be a Chairman of the Board, a President, five Vice Presidents 
(one from each of the five Districts referred to in Article III), Treasurer, Executive Secretary, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. All officers, except the Executive Secretary and the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, shall be elected by the Board of Directors. No individual may 
hold more than one office at the same time. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the 
Executive Committee and serve at the pleasure of that Committee. 

All officers of the Society, except the Chairman of the Executive Committee and the Executive 
Secretary shall be elected from the Board of Directors to serve for one year unless otherwise 
provided by these By-Laws, or until their successors are elected and qualify. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The first officers, members of the Executive Committee and Chairmen of Standing Committees 
shall be elected as follows: The Incorporators shall propose a slate of nominees and when this 
slate has been approved by a majority of the Board of Trustees of the American Council on Public 
Relations and by a majority of the Board of Directors of the National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel, present and voting at regularly called meetings of these Boards, it shall then be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors of the Public Relations Society of America in a mail ballot. 
Nominees on this slate who receive a majority of votes cast by the Directors of the Public Rela- 
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tions Society of America within fifteen (15) days of the mailing of the ballot shall be declared 
elected to serve until the end of the first annual meeting, provided for in Article IV. 
ARTICLE VIII. Chapters. 

The Board of Directors may establish Chapters of the Society on petition of ten or more Active 
Members of the Society. In each instance, the exact territory of Chapter jurisdiction shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. Chapter Members shall be Members of the national Society, 
Chapters may establish dues for their Members in addition to the dues paid to the national Society. 
Chapters shall elect their own officers. By-Laws of each Chapter shall be approved by the Board 
of Directors of the Society before adoption by the Chapter. Amendments to the By-Laws of a 
Chapter must be approved by the Board of Directors of the national Society to become effective. 

A member may belong to and vote in only one Chapter. Membership may be transferred from 
one Chapter to another if approved by a vote of a majority of the Directors of the latter Chapter. 
ARTICLE IX. Meetings. 

There shall be an annual Meeting of the Society held at a time and place determined by the Board 
of Directors on the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 

The Annual Meeting shall be held for the following purposes. 

1. To transact the business of the Society, including the election of Directors; to elect Members; 

to hold meetings of Directors. 

2. To conduct professional sessions for the presentation of papers; to have discussion of profes- 

sional problems, and to hear distinguished speakers. 

3. To conduct social functions, to hold exhibits and for other activities common to Annual 

Meetings of professional associations. 

Special meetings of the Society may be held at such time and place as may be determined by the 
Board of Directors or the Executive Committee. At least three months’ notice shall be given the 
membership of all special or annual membership meetings, and in the case of special meetings, the 
purpose of such meetings shall be stated in the notice. 

ARTICLE X. Committees. 

A) In addition to the Executive Committee, there shal! be standing Committees on Eligibility, 
Education, and Professional Standards. Other committees may be constituted and appointed by the 
Board of Directors or the Executive Committee. 

B) The method of appointment and duties of each committee shall be established at the time of 
its creation by the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, whichever creates it except as 
provided otherwise in these By-Laws. 

C) The Committee on Eligibility shall consist of nine Active Members, three appointed each 
year, by the Board of Directors, each to serve for a term of three years. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Eligibility shall be designated each year by the Board of Directors. Nominations for 
appointment to the Committee on Eligibility may be made by the Executive Committee. 
ARTICLE Finances. 

All remittances to the Society shall be deposited to the account of the Society. The Treasurer shall 
be custodian of investments of the Society and shall disburse funds only on duly authorized 
vouchers. With the approval of the Executive Committee he may establish a drawing account for 
the Executive Secretary, who shall send to Members of the Executive Committee a summary of 
receipts and disbursements each month. The Executive Secretary shall also forward to the Treasurer 
and to the Chairman of the Executive Committee such itemized statements as they may call for. 
The Executive Secretary and the Treasurer shall be bonded at the expense of the Society in amounts 
to be determined by the Executive Committee. The books of the Society shall be audited annually 
by certified public accountants, to be engaged by the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE XII. Publications. 

All publications of the Society shall be issued under the direction of the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall appoint an Editor of the official journal and an Editorial Board of 
not less than five to serve at the pleasure of the Executive Committee. All papers and reports for 
the annual meetings shall be the property of the Society for publication. This right may be waived 
by the Editor. 

ARTICLE XIII. Amendments. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors at an Annual Meeting, provided that twenty-four hours written notice 
thereof has been given. These By-Laws may also be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present 
and voting at any meeting of the Board of Directors, called for that purpose, provided that notice 
thereof shall have been given at least thirty days prior to such meeting. However, the vote of at 
least seven directors is required to adopt an amendment. 
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Dear Stockholder: 


By 
FRED L. BLACK 


N O MATTER WHAT ELSE the directorate 
and management of a corporation 
may say or do, earnings are the most im- 
portant factor in stockholder relations. 
The direct link between earnings and the 
stockholder is the dividend check. If it 
fails to reach him regularly, or if it is re- 
duced in amount to a point where he 
terms it too low a return on his invest- 
ment, he begins to search for reasons. The 
first place he looks is to the annual and 
other financial reports sent to him from 
time to time. 

The annual reports of most leading 
corporations now will give him the infor- 
mation he desires in terminology he un- 
derstands even though he may know little 
about accounting. Some corporation re- 
ports, however, still would mean little to 
him unless he asked some financial anal- 
yst to explain them. 

Corporations, in increasing numbers, 
are making a definite effort to issue their 
financial reports in forms understandable 
to the average stockholder. Both big and 
little businesses are beginning to realize 
that the shareholder can be of value to the 
business beyond merely investing his 
capital. There is a growing tendency to 
consider him as a partner in the enter- 


FRED L. BLACK, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
spent 23 years with the Ford Motor Company 
in public relations and advertising. He was 
advertising manager of that company from 
1927-33. From 1933-41 he organized and 
directed Ford operations at the World’s Fairs 
in Chicago, San Diego, Dallas, Cleveland, 
San Francisco and New York. 


prise no matter how small his investment, 
and to seek his interest, support and in- 
fluence in promotion of the business and 
its products. 

It is being recognized also that the 
twelve million security holders of the na- 
tion represent a powerful influence on 
general public opinion and may have an 
important effect on legislation dealing 
with business. All sorts of means are now 
being employed by some companies to in- 
form and influence their stockholders. 


Companies are issuing yearbooks con- 
taining a wealth of information, produc- 
ing motion pictures explaining their op- 
erations and policies, holding regional 
stockholder meetings, sending copies of 
speeches and articles by officials, general 
sales literature and reproductions of ad- 
vertising to their stockholders. All of 
these are very helpful in maintaining con- 
tact between management and _ stock- 
holders. 

In addition to annual reports and other 
methods for maintaining contacts, there 
are also semi-annual and quarterly earn- 
ings reports. They have been issued for 
many years and, in fact, are a require- 
ment of the New York Stock Exchange 
for companies whose securities are listed 
there. In this area of stockholder rela- 
tions, progress has been less notable than 
in connection with annual reports. How- 
ever, only a small proportion of compan- 
ies as yet send such interim reports to 
stockholders. Most merely issue the in- 
formation to the press and rely upon that 
method of dissemination to reach their 
stockholders. 
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In general, a great many of these in- 
terim reports fail to provide the stock- 
holder with much information about cur- 
rent operating problems and in this re- 
spect there is room for improvement. 

Today many corporations send a wel- 
coming letter to new stockholders telling 
something of the company’s history and 
explaining its policies. Some go so far as 
to send letters of regret to those who have 
sold their shares. 

The proxy statement may not be con- 
sidered a public relations document since 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
requirements dictate the facts it must 
contain and the length of some of the 
statements. The SEC doesn’t stipulate 
the way in which to convey the required 
information, however, and that is where 
the public relations element enters the 
picture. 

“The information included in proxy 
soliciting material,” the SEC stipulates, 
“shall be clearly presented and the state- 
ments shall be divided into groups accord- 
ing to subject matter and the various 
groups of statements shall be preceded by 
appropriate headings. The order of items 
and sub-items in the schedule need not be 
followed provided that the information is 
furnished in a manner which will not tend 
to obscure the effective presentation of 


essential information to the persons soli- 


cited.” 


The Backbone 


The annual report, however, is the 
backbone of all material sent to the share- 
holders of any company. It is to this, and 
the interim reports, that the stockholder 
or his financial analyst must turn for the 
essential information about the corpora- 
tion which will determine whether he re- 
tains his stock or disposes of it. 

The requirements of the SEC, the com- 
pany’s independent auditors and the re- 
quirements of the stock exchanges on 
which the shares are listed can all be met 
by the company controller’s office. Until 
recently, it was common practice for the 


controller’s office or treasurer’s office to 
issue the reports without benefit of public 
relations counsel, and often without con- 
sideration of public relations problems. 
Now, however, public relations depart- 
ments of many corporations have taken 
on the responsibility for that part of the 
annual report which goes beyond balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements. 


In other words, they have now taken 
over the job of styling the publication 
and attempting to interpret its facts and 
figures to the stockholders, in a manner to 
insure credibility and understandability 
which was often lacking in the old style 
reports. 
~ Not all public relations departments 
have personnel equipped by background 
and training to do this job of interpreta- 
tion. This has given rise to another spe- 
cialization in the public relations field— 
that of preparation of annual reports and 
other financial data particularly for 
stockholders by public relations men spe- 
cially trained in financial writing. 

When one considers that a recent Opin- 
ion Research Corporation survey for the 
Controllership Foundation shows that al- 
most half the people queried don’t believe 
the financial reports of corporations and 
more than 25 per cent said most busi- 
nesses have a lot of hidden profit, there is 
a realization that the public relations peo- 
ple have a vital part in how these reports 
are prepared. A lot of this disbelief, of 
course, is based on unfamiliarity with ac- 
counting terminology on the part of the 
public. 

Who constitutes the annual report au- 
dience? Everyone. First of all, the report 
is read by the stockholder. It reaches 
other businessmen, dealers, competitors. 
If the employees don’t see it, the union 
officials do. Government sees it—brokers, 
bankers—nearly everyone whose opinion 
or action influences other people. Prob- 
ably more than 50 per cent of stockhold- 
ers are women, if the records of compan- 
ies like AT&T are representative. 


It is doubtful that all of them can be 
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made to understand, believe or commend 
financial reports. But we should try to 
reach everyone we can. If we were to cut 
our effort short at the special understand- 
ing level of the accountant and broker, we 
might just as well mail only the balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. 

Not very long ago, I heard a very enter- 
taining speech by a public relations man 
in which he advocated, quite convincingly, 
that accountants should make some 
changes in their language. He argued 
that one of the reasons why annual re- 
ports are often hard for the average man 
to understand is that their language is 
the frequently-specialized lingo of the ac- 
countant. His argument was easy to fol- 
low as long as he was talking about the 
general rhetoric of the report. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he carried it right into 
the balance sheets and proposed termi- 
nology changes there. In other words, he 
was asking the accountant to change his 
tools. 

Too many people are assuming that the 
accountant is the only one who has spe- 
cial language tools of his own. I see no 
reason why it is necessary for the layman 
to understand the language or practices of 
accountants, any more than in the case of 
doctors, lawyers, architects, newspaper- 
men, ballplayers, gunmen, engineers, 
artists or truckdrivers. 


Accounting Practices Improved 


Standard accounting practices, forms 
and terminology, while they may leave 
the same room for improvement one will 
find in any profession, have nevertheless 
been greatly improved and simplified over 
the past two decades. Doubtless there will 
be still further progress in this respect as 
the result of surveys and studies the ac- 
countants themselves are making and be- 
cause of the present emphasis on the 
need for understandability of financial 
Statements. 

I believe that balance sheets, profit and 
loss and surplus statements should re- 
main just about as they are. They are the 
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accountant’s blueprint, and they are his 
most effective means of conveying the 
financial facts about the business to exec- 
utives of the company, brokers, bankers, 
businessmen, government agencies, the 
financial press, and well-informed stock- 
holders. Other people, representing the 
great mass of stockholders, must have 
this blueprint interpreted. Since this mass 
is made up of almost every possible kind 
of American, the explanatory language 
must be of the simplest type. 


Still a ‘Fog Belt” 


The logical result of this thinking has 
been the “Simplified Balance Sheet.” 
This seems to me to be a sound advance 
in the technique of annual reporting. At 
the same time, there is still a tendency 
even in these simplified accounts to carry 
over some of the esoteric language of 
standard balance sheets, and so many of 
them accomplish little. After all, the only 
shortcoming of the standard form from 
the point of view of the average stock- 
holder is the terminology. I have one of 
these simplified forms before me that 
seems very clear at first glance, but closer 
inspection reveals that it is filled with 
numerous, uninterpreted, special terms, 
such as “current assets,” “total assets,” 
“total liabilities,” “earned surplus,” “cap- 
ital surplus,” “working capital,” and “ob- 
solescence.” I don’t know how far down 
the line of stockholders it is that these 
terms begin to get foggy, but certainly 
only a small minority of stockholders un- 
derstand all of them. Obviously, when 
you fail to gain understanding, you not 
only lose most of the point of your effort, 
but you help to create distrust. I believe 
the fact that only 41 per cent of those 
surveyed by Opinion Research “believe 
that most Corporations tell the truth 
about their profits” is due very largely to 
lack of common understandability of 
corporate reports. 

Actually, if we lay aside the charts and 
bright paragraphs for a moment, what is 
the purpose of the annual report? While 
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one of its objects is to meet the legal re- 
quirements such as those stipulated by 
the SEC and to observe the rights of the 
stockholder under common law, the an- 
nual report actually should constitute an 
accounting by the management to the 
owners of the business of its stewardship 
during the previous year. 

If the management’s stewardship has 
been properly exercised and has been 
properly presented in the annual reports 
and other literature to the stockholders, 
confidence naturally is created and stock- 
holders may be expected to ratify such 
management proposals as may require 
their affirmation. Even the most clearly 
presented financial statements may be 
viewed with skepticism if confidence in 
the company reporting is lacking. 

I am sure that in most corporations at 
the first meeting for consideration of a 
new annual report about the same ques- 
tions are discussed: (1) What publics, 
in addition to the stockholder, do we want 
to reach? (2) Shall we write the report 
with our employees in mind? (3) Shall 
we issue a fairly comprehensive financial 
report and then mail with it a booklet de- 
scriptive of the company’s operations and 
status—a statement of what has been ac- 
complished in past years, the position of 
the company with respect to its competi- 
tion and the future outlook? (4) How far 
shall we use illustrative material to graph- 
ically convey this information? 


The First Consideration 


One must keep in mind always that 
each of the publics is interested primarily 
in “What does it mean to me?” That is 
what the stockholder wants to know, that 
is what the employees ask, that is also 
the dealer’s and distributor’s interest, and 
also the interest of the investment banker 
and financial analyst. Unless the report 
helps these various publics answer that 
question, “What does it mean to me,” 
there is little use spending time and 
money doing more than is required by 
law. 


It may be helpful to others who have 
the responsibility for annual reports to 
review the outline which the public rela- 
tions department of our company and the 
other departments concerned considered 
at the first meeting to discuss our next an- 
nual report. This skeleton outline was 
made as a result of the survey of a couple 
of hundred annual reports of other cor- 
porations. Interesting features of these 
reports were marked to use as illustrative 
material of ideas or treatments we might 
consider. 


Our rough outline was as follows: 


II. Cover design. 
III. Title page. 
IV. Listing of directors, officers (shall 


V. President’s Report: 


A Suggested Check List 


I. Mechanical — size, number of 
pages, cover and inside stock, off- 
set or letterpress, etc. 


their pictures be used?) transfer 
agents, registrars, plant cities. 


A) Introductory statement of cor- 
poration’s general situation, 
progress made during the past 
year, etc. 

B) Operating review of past year: 
1. Effect of materials shortages 

upon production. 

2. Relationship between rising 
costs and selling prices of 
corporation’s products. 

3. Labor relations. 

4. Additions to plants and 
equipment. 

C) Financial review of past year: 
1. Sales (with chart showing 

prewar as well as postwar 
results). 

2. Earnings before and after 
taxes (with chart showing 
prewar as well as postwar 
results). 

3. Profit of subsidiary corpo- 

rations. 

4. Disposition of earnings 

(with chart showing 
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amounts disbursed as divi- 
dends and amounts retained 
in the business for several 
prewar years as well as post- 
war vears). 

5. Working capital and financ- 
ing (with chart showing 
growth of working capital 
over several previous years) 

6. Property, plants and equip- 
ment (with chart showing 
growth over several recent 
years). 

D) Current operations and out- 

look: 

1. Current situation with re- 
spect to materials and sup- 
plies. 

2. Sales prospects — domestic 
and foreign. 

3. New model plans. 

4. Costs. 

5. Outlook. 

VI. 10-year condensed consolidated 
balance sheet. 
VII. 10-vear condensed consolidated 
profit and loss statement. 
VIII. Current year’s financial state- 
ments: 

A) Consolidated profit and loss 
statement and surplus state- 
ment. 

B) Consolidated balance sheet. 

C) Auditor’s certificate. 

IX. Two-page product spread. 
X. Simplified balance sheet or “The 

Year In Brief.” 

XI. Notice of annual meeting. 


When Pictures Are Valuable 


Pictures are an important part of any 
annual report and serve to maintain 
stockholder interests. The old adage that 
“one picture is worth a thousand words” 
is just as true in annual reports as in other 
literature. They are especially valuable 
when they can highlight moves made by 
management such as acquisition of new 
plants, expenditures for improved manu- 
facturing and research facilities. Such 
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items show up in balance sheets and they 
may be mentioned by the president’s let- 
ter but often only through pictures can 
the stockholder be given a true idea of 
what the figures mean. 

A good annual report requires far more 
time and effort in its preparation than 
ever is apparent to the reader. It requires 
study and planning and countless revi- 
sions. if in the end it is to present the cor- 
poration’s position intelligently and in 
simple language. No two annual reports 
present the same problems. One may call 
for extreme care on handling certain as- 
pects of the business so customer relations 
will not be disturbed by possible misun- 
derstanding. Matters concerning earn- 
ings, reserves, prices and other important 
economic aspects of the business must be 
discussed with extreme care, as there is 
danger of misinterpretation. 


Pitfalls 


Care must be exercised by management 
in not presenting too optimistic a picture 
to stockholders lest economic conditions 
change suddenly and prevent fulfillment 
of overly enthusiastic predictions. These 
and many other pitfalls must be carefully 
guarded against, while at the same time 
the stockholder must be given a true pic- 
ture of the corporation in which his 
money is invested. 

For several years now the annual re- 
port has been in a state of experiment and 
growth. Since it is the most important 
single document going to stockholders, 
the tendency has been to somewhat over- 
burden it as a vehicle for stockholder rela- 
tions. I believe much of the material now 
going into annual reports might better be 
carried by other literature, such as the 
“vear books” that seem to be gaining in- 
creased popularity. As for the report it- 
self, it is difficult to draw the line between 
what is extraneous and what is not, since 
everything a company is and says and 
does affects its financial position in one 
way or another. 
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Meeting the Issue of 


—A PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 


By ROBERT S. PEARE 
Vice President, General Electric Company 


I AM NOT SO suRE that I am mot an expert 
on prices, in the same way that a 
drowning man becomes an expert on sea- 
water: he is totally immersed in his sub- 
ject and will probably devote the rest of 
his life to it. This is not meant to be a 
facetious observation, particularly to a 
group whose first interest as professionals 
concerns itself with attitudes. It is not our 
job to set prices, nor to pronounce theo- 
ries. Our job is usually to take the facts of 
our business life, which exists all about 
us, and use them beneficially, produc- 
tively, and — if possible — dynamically 
and provocatively. You have only to 
spend a little time browsing among the lit- 
erature of the economists to be struck by 
the fact that the average, ordinary, nor- 
mal human being—the lowest primary 
form of one-celled statistical life—has 
little place in his calculations or solutions. 
And again, this is not to condemn the 
economist, who must naturally concern 
himself with broad trends, sweeping influ- 
ences, and mass records. It merely points 
up the difference between his position and 
ours, and what we can do about it. Cer- 
tainly we are all price experts, because 
prices are very personal things. Prices are 
very personal things because they are the 
sole point of contact or medium of expres- 
sion between millions of buyers and sell- 
ers. Almost any price the buyer has to 
pay for clothing or food, or automobiles, 
or appliances is too much. The other side 
of the coin is that to the seller any price 
for which he sells his goods or services is 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying article 
is excerpted from the address by Mr. Peare 
before the Fifth National Conference of 
Business Public Relations Executives in New 
York City early last month. 


less than he hoped he might be able to get 
for it. Somewhere in between the two 
extremes the balance is struck and the re- 
sult is a price that accurately indexes the 
circumstances of any given time. So, it 
seems to me that both the buyer and 
seller put into the transaction so much of 
their individual selves that it is impos- 
sible for them to attain the objectivity de- 
manded of the economist. No one, I be- 
lieve, can wholly meet that requirement 
when he considers that in a transaction 
he is paying out a portion of his lifetime’s 
productivity. He is simply going to be 
subjective about prices. 

And here it seems to me is where we go 
off the track for the first time. We look so 
long and so hard at that price, that we 
endow it with a substance and a body 
which in fact it does not possess. We pick 
it out of the circumstances which give it 
birth and think of it as an entity quite 
apart from those circumstances, while 
actually we are holding in our hand the 
expression of a practical relationship. It 
is merely what Dr. Floyd Harper, of the 
Foundation for Economic Education, 
calls a footprint, or track. One short para- 
graph from his new booklet, High Prices, 
is worth quoting on this point, because I 
think it is the kind of point to which you 
and I regularly address ourselves. 

“High prices are not the criminal. 
They are the tracks of the criminal. If you 
were trying to protect your children 
against a bear in the forest, you would 
not feel that they were safe if you merely 
covered the bear’s tracks. That would be 
worse than doing nothing, for it would de- 
prive the hunter of his only means of 
trailing the beast. The tracks are the evi- 
dence that reveals where the bear is. The 
children, if told that covering the tracks 


would take care of the matter, would be 
in more danger than before because they 
would acquire a false sense of security 
and would be thrown off their guard... . 
Prices are merely the record of the volun- 
tary actions of consumers, acting freely in 
the marketplace, buying items of their 
individual choice at prices agreeable to 
them, using their own money for the 
purpose.” 
Objectivity 

I certainly am not going to ask you to 
be wholly objective about prices because 
Ican’t do it myself, but I think we can cut 
a few paths through this jungle-like sub- 
ject and set off those parts which we can 
be objective about and save ourselves 
from fruitless and fatiguing wanderings 
through the others. So, I have a rude and 
practical division of it into three parts. 

The first part is today’s prices, how 
much things cost, as discovered in any 
marketplace, reporting service, or news- 
paper. This part concerns us here not at 
all. 

Part two consists of theories about 
prices, where they have been and where 
they are going. This will not concern us 
very much either, because as mentioned 
before such material is readily available 
and exceedingly plentiful. We shall have 
to dip into it a little as we have begun to 
do already, just so we can get straight on 
what appear to be fundamentals. 

Part three, I believe we can be objec- 
tive about because it concerns our atti- 
tude towards prices as advisors and prac- 
titioners in public relations. We can’t do 
our job unless we have this objectivity 
and that can be attained only through an 
understanding — representing consider- 
able struggle—of the pricing system and 
its place in the economy. We can’t dis- 
charge our responsibility for explaining it 
satisfactorily until we do understand it. 

Among other documents which I ex- 
amined while preparing for this assign- 
ment was a paper by E. S. Mason, of Har- 
vard, delivered last fall at a Washington 
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meeting. There was a lot of useful “Part 
Two” type of information in it, but the 
remark that caught me was this: that on 
the whole question of the proper relation 
of costs, prices, and profits, at any partic- 
ular stage of the inflationary cycle, no one 
has had anything very convincing to say. 
That, in the face of everything that had 
been said up to that point was an inter- 
esting statement, and perhaps one open to 
challenge, conviction being a matter that 
every individual must decide for himself. 
In terms of this audience, it suggests 
something else. Suppose, for example, 
that one or more of our practicing author- 
ities did have something to say that was 
convincing to everybody at the meeting, 
something that struck one and all as being 
so true and so right that it suddenly 
pointed the way to a solution of the whole 
problem of inflation. What possible good 
is accomplished by laying such a solution 
before a group of specialists? The answer, 
of course, is that nothing would be ac- 
complished, unless the guts of that solu- 
tion were rendered down, simplified, and 
communicated convincingly and repeat- 
edly to the people along Main Street. 
That happens to be a technical problem 
and it happens to be our problem. We 
don’t need any revelation from on high, 
either, because the only facts that count 
are pretty plain. 


Effect of High Wages 


At this same meeting, Senator Ralph 
Flanders, of Vermont, laid it pretty much 
on the line by pointing out that stabilized 
high employment—the ideal for which 
every far-sighted business man in the 
United States had been planning and 
working—necessarily results in a seller’s 
market for labor; and that a seller’s mar- 
ket for labor leads to inflation. It doesn’t 
matter what words you use, or how you 
spell it out, or who takes the credit for it. 
I think it is fair to say that industrial 
management wrote the blueprint for full 
employment at a high wage with its eyes 
open. It contributed its best talent in 
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planning, its courage in estimating post- 
war markets, and its ability to obtain and 
use risk capital to this project. It was 
shooting for increased production, in- 
creased efficiency, wider markets, better 
working conditions, better products, 
greater buying power. And its success was 
measured by the solid fact of the highest 
employment, at the highest pay, in Amer- 
ican history. 

The aspect to which none of us paid 
particular attention was that all of these 
things produce a strong seller’s market for 
labor, that too much money and too few 
goods would push up the cost of living 
and that the very situation we had created 
would make it possible and perhaps nec- 
essary for labor, in turn, to demand suc- 
cessive wage rises as the spiral of inflation 
mounted to dizzier heights. Senator Flan- 
ders proceeded to say that there are three 
cures for inflation—and I think this is 
one of those assertions which you will im- 
mediately acknowledge as being true: 


Possible Solutions 


The first solution is depression and un- 
employment, a bad and hard road, but 
undoubtedly a real solution. By drastic 
means such as human suffering, it would 
accomplish the result by smashing the 
seller’s market for labor. It would lead to 
political and social destruction in today’s 
world. 

The second solution lies in a return to 
government controls of wages, prices, and 
profits. It is what we endured in wartime, 
and what we fought to be free from, and 
it means a controlled economy. 

The hard fact is that there is only one 
other solution, and it is the most difficult 
of all—to somehow get across to the mil- 
lions of individuals in the country the 
need for self-restraint and the exercise of 
voluntary controls in respect to earning, 
spending, and demanding. It is difficult 
because the idea must be planted with so 
many people. Whether they are in man- 
agement or in organized labor, in small 
businesses or on farms, they must some- 


how attain the stature of statesmen, 
working together to save all and sacrific- 
ing gains that are immediate, easy, and 
pleasant. Significantly, Senator Flanders 
also quotes a remark of Sir William Bey- 
eridge, that ‘the primary responsibility 
for preventing a full employment policy 
from coming to grief in a vicious spiral of 
wages and prices will rest on those who 
control the bargaining on behalf of labor.” 

Without further laboring the point, and 
if the Senator’s three cures for inflation 
are correctly stated—which I think they 
are—then it would appear that perhaps 
your job and mine, in this business of 
talking convincingly to a great many peo- 
ple, may yet be the most important of all. 
The soundness of our understanding of 
prices, as a principal factor in the system 
under which we operate, is a prerequisite. 


A Symptom 


What are the functions of price in a 
competitive economy? The primary func- 
tion is that of an indicator or an index, as 
we have previously stated. It is something 
to be examined as a symptom, not oper- 
ated upon for its own sake. As an initial 
complication, you will find economists 
speaking of free market prices, and ad- 
ministered prices. Free market prices are 
those best illustrated by the commodity 
exchanges and apply to such things as 
grains, poultry and dairy products, tex- 
tiles and lumber, while administered 
prices prevail in our economy outside of 
agriculture. The whole price system is a 
delicate built-in balancing mechanism 
which is constantly making adjustments 
to reflect economic, political and social 
changes, it reflects changed cost situations 
in the manufacture of established indus- 
trial goods, as well as the introduction of 
new materials and new methods. It re- 
flects all the complexities of modern pro- 
duction and distribution. It is always 
operating even when powerful men have 
told it to stop. There is no better proof of 
this than in the frozen price-subsidy situ- 
ation. True the prices remain fixed, but 
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the subsidy—the bulge resulting from the 
price fixing—has to be changed periodi- 
cally. 

Free market prices react quickly, al- 
most too quickly for economic stability, 
while industrial prices, which involve less 
bargaining between buyer and seller, are 
relatively stable. Price changes in the lat- 
ter category are made slowly, and with 
less assurance than in the case of free 
market prices. But in either case, the 
price mechanism directs the economy to- 
wards the production and distribution of 
the most wanted goods and services. In 
our economy, price has been the great in- 
dicator of the continuous competitive 
struggle, and productivity increased. 
From the public relations point of view, 
it is particularly important to remember 
that nobody ever pays more for anything 
than he is willing to pay, even when he is 
paying blackmail. It is this decision—to 
pay or not to pay—which is the ultimate 
determinant in our pricing system, just as 
the decision to vote for one candidate or 
another is the ultimate determinant in our 
political system. 

Prices of products of industry on the 
other hand are relatively stable, not be- 
cause of any particular design on the part 
of industry, but because of the more com- 
plex market structure. This holds true 
both in an “up” and a “down” swing of 
business. There are many reasons for this. 
Industry can often increase its volume 
through advertising without resorting to 
reduced prices, furthermore, any price 
change that would immediately be re- 
flected in similar changes by principal 
competitors is hardly worth making, for 
the sake of increased volume. Industry is 
also unusually sensitive to public reaction 
on the price front. In this kind of situa- 
tion, prices remain rather stable. 


Industrial and Agricultural Prices 


In the area of administered. or indus- 
trial prices, increase in demand is fol- 
lowed by increased output, but seldom by 
increased price—unless the cost of mate- 
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rials or wages goes up. In the area of agri- 
cultural prices, on the other hand, in- 
crease in demand usually leads to increase 
in price almost immediately. This leads 
to increase in output, which is obtained 
only with higher costs as labor is at- 
tracted from elsewhere. These dynamic 
elements react upon each other strongly, 
and what happens is what we have seen 
happening—costs of living depend largely 
upon the prices of agricultural goods set 
in the free market where higher prices im- 
mediately follow increased demand. As 
the cost of living goes up, demands are 
made for wage increases. Industrial prices 
are caught in the middle of this perform- 
ance, and ultimately are forced upward 
by the behavior of free market prices. 


Direct Attention Toward Causes 


We are seeing now how that sequence 
has been working. It must be readily ap- 
parent, that action to control the prices 
themselves without respect to controlling 
causes, is sheer delusion. Except in one 
respect. It would perhaps be unrealistic 
for me to stand here and make such a 
statement in my role of substitute econo- 
mist, against the background of price-re- 
duction action taken recently by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

I am sure that most of you are familiar 
with what was done, and I will not dwell 
on it. We simply reduced prices of a num- 
ber of our lines of products. It was not a 
roll-back, in the sense that we made uni- 
form reductions on everything across the 
board, or that we were able to reduce cost 
of manufacture and purchase at the same 
time. We examined lines individually, 
and put into effect reductions wherever 
possible and to a degree that was possible 
in each instance. The word “possible” is 
used advisedly, and would no doubt re- 
ceive different interpretations on the part 
of our various executives, depending upon 
whether or not they were responsible for 
showing a profit on the lines in question, 
or by interested customers and theorists. 

I believe it is fair to say that this was 
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an unorthodox move, in the book of the 
economist. Our costs had not fallen off, 
and neither had the demand for the prod- 
ucts in question. We could have contin- 
ued to sell all we could make at the higher 
prices. 

We do not know, at the moment, 
whether we will be able to make further 
decreases, or even continue to maintain 
these new prices since there is a limit to 
which the narrow margin of profit in the 
sales dollar can be compressed. We have 
already said that we considered the mar- 
gins upon which we are operating to be 
lower than is safe in the normal conduct 
of our business. Then, why did we do it? 

We did it in the hope that we might 
start a parade that could not be broken 
up soon, anyhow. It has been called a 
gesture, and in a sense that may be cor- 
rect, although I can tell you that the offi- 
cers of the General Electric Company do 
not customarily consider anything a ges- 
ture that costs that much in cold cash. It 
is on this ground, however, and this 
ground only, that it can be explained. Cer- 
tainly we do not delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that reductions in the price of 
refrigerators and radios will directly re- 
duce the cost of living. Put it this way: it 
was our method of telling a lot of individ- 
uals all over America that we feel that the 
only cure for inflation lies in aggressive, 
voluntary, individual action, at some per- 
sonal cost. The Company’s action was 
necessary to call attention to the situation 
and to earn the right to urge action on the 
part of others. It was, I think, public rela- 
tions action on the economic front, of a 
somewhat sturdier character than we 
customarily think of in applying the tech- 
niques of our profession. 


Footprints of Inflation 


Inflated prices are effects, not causes; 
as we said before, they are only footprints 
of inflation. During the last few bitter 
weeks, a government bureau might have 
fixed the big thermometer out on my barn 
so that it would not have gone below 32 


degrees Fahrenheit, but it would stil] 
have been wise to bring in the brass mon. 
key off the back porch. Prices are the 
thermometer of our economy, and to tam. 
per with them is economic quackery. Dr, 
Harper, previously quoted, says that 
there are just two basic reasons why 
prices are now high: the high cost of goy. 
ernment, and past dilutions of the money 
supply. I am inclined to agree. He re 
minds us that in the final analysis, indj. 
viduals — not “things” — pay all the 
costs of government. And he makes one 
other highly important point, which we 
might well keep in mind: if increased 
production is going to effect reduced 
prices, or even keep prices from rising, it 
will have to be with more output per dol- 
lar of wage cost. This is the important 
point to keep in view in regard to the 
wage spiral, of course, since wages them- 
selves can and will go up as long as the 
money of inflation makes it possible to 
finance higher wages from increased 
prices to consumers in the marketplace. 


What Makes It Run a Fever 


It is not too difficult to find out what 
makes our economy work, and what 
makes it run a fever, or what can makeit 
drop dead one of these days, and then ex- 
press these facts and conclusions simply 
and clearly. Too many of us were brought 
up in the belief that economics was a 
special science having little to do with 
our day-to-day decisions as individuals, 
just as we occasionally seem to convince 
ourselves that individual impact in politi- 
cal matters is non-existent. But the final 
point I would like to leave with this meet- 
ing is that no economic cures can be 
brought off in smoke-filled hotel rooms, 
at least none that we are going to like to 
live with. Twist and squirm as we may, 
subsidize, confuse, blink at facts, orate as 
we may, write as many full-page adver 
tisements as we can afford, in the end the 
real job of getting back on the track is ont 
that has to be done by recognizing ani 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Pur Your SHop-TALK To Work 


By STEPHEN E. KORSEN 
The Borden Company, New York City 


00 OFTEN, in public relations, we 

think in terms of the nation’s or even 
the world’s millions of people, but over- 
look the most important segment in any 
business enterprise—the employees of the 
company. Long-term prosperity can 
hardly be expected by a company which 
has failed to win the respect and under- 
standing of its employees. This worker- 
loyalty and cooperation can be gained by 
any company—but not just by dispensing 
pay checks. Achievement of this goal is 
contingent on the company’s willingness 
and ability to tell its employees the eco- 
nomic facts about the business in simple 
and sincere language. It calls for repeated 
explanations of exactly how and why ev- 
eryone benefits from the company’s suc- 
cess. The complexities of your business 
and the problems involved must be told 
frankly. Put the accent on the importance 
of the employee and remember that he 
wants to know exactly where he fits into 
the business picture. 

If you don’t talk to your employees, 
someone else will. And your competitor 
for your employee’s attention may not be 
a friend of the company. Just as there are 
competing business concerns ever on the 
alert to take advantage of flaws in your 
products or conduct, so are there organ- 
ized factions probing for flaws in the sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Both deliberately 
ignore the good, but loudly denounce the 
bad. Where one merely strives to take 
over some of your customers, the other 
means business in a much more devastat- 
ing way. On their part, it’s just good 
offensive tactics. But this can be coun- 
tered effectively by giving the public, and 
especially your own employees, full facts 
about your business. You must show 
png that you operate in the interests 
Ol all, 


It pays business big dividends to edu- 
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cate the employee. He needs an under- 
standing of elementary economics in gen- 
eral and information about the organiza- 
tion of your company in particular. Every 
employee has a strong hand in his com- 
pany’s public relations. What he thinks 
of the employer, about the business and 
the products he helps produce is very im- 
portant. Every time he talks to anyone 
about his company or its products, he 
wields the power to contribute to or harm 
his company’s reputation. His word car- 
ries weight. It is accepted readily by out- 
siders as first-hand information. What the 
employee says reflects how he had been 
educated—if at all. Armed with sound 
business facts, the employee, through his 
daily contact with the general public, will 
help clarify misconceptions about your 
industry. 

Here’s a consumer letter which testifies 
strongly to the success of an employee 
education program. It tells the story, not 
only of a good salesman, but also of a 
good public relations man at the sales 
level. The customer wrote: 

“In our business we like to be told by 
an outsider when one of our people is 
doing an outstanding job—so will you 
please see that the boss of ‘Milk Delivery 
Man Mr. Mittens’ on Route 7 gets this 
letter. 

“T became a customer of Borden’s 
about a year ago because I liked your 
buttermilk while working at St. Luke’s 
during the war. Since then Mr. Mittens 
has talked me into taking buttermilk, 
sweet milk, cottage cheese and sour 
cream. He is one of the most pleasant and 
agreeable delivery men we have ever had 
on the place and I hear the same thing all 
along his route. 

“In fact he made such a good impres- 
sion on me that I investigated his com- 
pany—and was more and more delighted 
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with what I found as I went along—and 
am now a most delighted stockholder— 
for which we can both thank Mr. Mitten! 

“T just want someone to know—where 
it counts for him—how good he is and 
what fine service he gives to his custo- 
mers.” 


Our Job Most Important 


In telling your employees the facts of 
business life, bear in mind the fact that 
the most important thing from the work- 
er’s point of view is his own job. He rates 
his personal interests above all others. 
Therefore, he will listen to the explana- 
tions of fundamentals and economic facts 
if he is shown the stake he has in the en- 
terprise, if he understands “what’s in it” 
for him personally. 

Information for the employee must be 
kept short and simple. It must ring with 
sincerity. The language should be simple 
enough for an eighth-grader to under- 
stand. This is not a reflection on the in- 
telligence of the average employee. It’s 
just that simplicity in writing leads to 
ease in reading and greater understand- 
ability. Most of our leading national mag- 
azines keep their printed matter at the 
eighth-grade readability level; some of 
our best works of literature are found to 
be pitched even lower. It’s not a matter of 
“writing down”; complex sentence struc- 
ture and five-dollar words only lead to 
confusion. Don’t be patronizing in lan- 
guage or manner. The employee feels that 
he has just as much at stake in the busi- 
ness as you do. With the simplicity of 
writing style, incorporate in the explana- 
tion of business facts the “here’s what it 
means to you” idea. 

Among media used by Borden’s for 
such business and public relations edu- 
cation of employees are house organs, let- 
ters and memos, conferences, annual re- 
ports and special leaflets. Newest medium 
employed by Borden’s to channel busi- 
ness facts to our employees is a pictorial 
bulletin board service called “Borden’s 
Photo Flash.” A number of factors were 


instrumental in changing our ideas about 
the role of a plant bulletin board. First, 
the very character of our company—The 
Borden Company is a highly decentral- 
ized organization. Also, Borden’s has sey. 
eral hundred plants and business loca- 
tions scattered throughout the continent, 
The company’s output is highly diversi. 
fied—from cheese and milk to coffee and 
glues. Some of these operations have only 
a handful of employees. Few count them 
in the thousands. This makes the cost of 
any kind of a local employee publication 
prohibitive to the smaller operations. And 
yet we felt it essential to tell the Borden 
business story to each of our workers. We 
knew that nearly every location used 
bulletin boards, so we drafted them asa 
news dispensing agent. The Photo Flash 
service was instituted for the educational 
job, with these four objectives: 


Four Objectives 


1. Satisfy employee interest in the con- 
pany by supplying authentic company 
news, keyed to employee interests and 
understanding. 

2. Help build employee morale and pride 
in the company. 

3. Equip employees as public relations 
agents for the company. 

4. Keep bulletin boards bright and time- 
ly, and attract attention to other ma- 
terial posted there. 

The bulletins, printed offset, carry a 
picture with a news-style caption. Issued 
monthly, the bulletins come in packets of 
four—one for each week of the month. 
When the service was still in the sketch 
stage, acceptance of the service was 
checked all the way down the »rganiz- 
tional line with the result that we won 
support of local operating managers be 
fore releasing the bulletins. Complete it- 
structions for use of the pictorial bulletia 
went out with the initial mailing. No op- 
eration gets the service unless it asks for 
it. Testifying to the acceptance of the 
service is the fact that the Photo Flast 
appeared on more than 90 per cent of the 
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company’s 600-odd bulletin boards before 
the service was a month old. Cost of the 
bulletin board service is extremely small, 
especially when computed on the per em- 
ployee basis. Steps are also being taken 
to improve the use of all bulletin boards 
within the company. It is our aim to pin 
down the responsibility for the appear- 
ance of the boards and to have them lo- 
cated where they can form a natural meet- 
ing point for employees. Greatest stress 
is being put on the need of keeping the 
boards timely and fresh. Our experience 
has been that once employees find the 
same notices on the board week after 
week, they will stop looking at the notices, 
then they miss important new ones. Now 
outdated material is torn down and the 
accent is on color and variety. 

Some 30 Borden operations which have 
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their own employee publications find the 
bulletin board service a useful supple- 
ment. On the other hand, employees of 
the great number of our small operations 
are getting over-all company news for the 
first time through this service. Other uses 
for the Photo Flash bulletins have popped 
up unexpectedly. For instance, July was 
designated by Borden’s as ““No-Accident 
Month.” The bulletin service was drafted 
for the job of bringing the safety cam- 
paign to the attention of all employees. A 
touch of humor in the photos and captions 
is drawing more attention. In another in- 
stance, some of our units, noting wide ac- 
ceptance of the pictorial bulletins, or- 
dered extra copies which they posted on 
the display windows of retail stores selling 
Borden products. In this way the Borden 
story was carried directly to the consumer. 


STEVE KorsEn is a member of the public relations department of 
the Borden Company, New York, and is in charge of employee com- 
munications. The accompanying article by Mr. Korsen is excerpted 
from his remarks before a recent seminar on employee relations at 


Northwestern University. 


MEET THE ISSUE OF PRICES 


(Continued from page 28) 


understanding facts and then taking those 
facts to the rank and file in a way that 
they can understand. That is a hard, 
slugging, backbreaking, long-haul job, 
starting at the plant and community level, 
which is another way of saying at the 
family level or at home. Consumer self- 
restraint will reduce the demand for goods 
toa point where they are more in line with 
supply, and will check the rise in prices of 
cost-of-living items, as well as increase 
savings and investment in capital goods. 
Producer self-restraint will check the rise 


of industrial, or administered, prices, and 
in the long run this is in the best interest 
of the producer. Self-restraint on the part 
of the workers will check wage-increase 
pressures, and subsequent cost and price 
rises. 

These things will reduce the tempera- 
ture of the patient that we see registered 
through the delicate pricing system in- 
strument. 

If there ever was a job for Public Rela- 
tions this one is. 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK” 


Reviewed by Charles W. Horn 


UBLIC RELATIONS AT WoRK is a Chal- 

lenging, mature study based on the 
sound concept that all civilized action is 
predicated on cooperation; that coopera- 
tion between persons or groups is impos- 
sible without understanding; and to 
achieve understanding in individual as 
well as business and industrial relations, 
a knowledge of the power and uses of 
communication media and techniques is 
the prime requisite. 

Four years of study and preparatory 
fact-finding are packed into the writing of 
this book. The author brilliantly succeeds 
in accomplishing his purpose of ‘“under- 
taking to describe every element, tool, 
practice, and technique of public rela- 
tions. Covering the field with a practical 
comprehensiveness not heretofore concen- 
trated in one volume...” 

Mr. Baus writes from a broad back- 
ground of practical experience: Formerly, 
publicity director for the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; Public Relations 
Officer for the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand of the Army Air Forces; now a pri- 
vate counselor and instructor in public 
relations at the University of Southern 
California. The author’s previous book, 
Publicity: How to Plan, Produce, and 
Place It (Harper & Brothers), is enjoy- 
ing its third printing. 

Public Relations at Work is divided 
into four parts: (1) Publics of Public Re- 
lations; (2) Fundamentals of Public Re- 
lations; (3) Telling the Story; (4) Agen- 
cies of Public Relations. These subjects 
are comprehensively treated in twenty-six 
chapters, profusely documented with ap- 
plicable case histories from the fields of 
industry, business, politics, labor, and 
finance. While the main appeal of Mr. 
Baus’ book is to the practical thinker in 
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administrative activities, its theme and 
treatment are geared to a sound philos. 
ophy of ethical procedures. There is a 
foreword by James W. Irwin, a 17-page 
introduction by the author on public re. 
lations policy and purpose, a reading ref- 
erence list, and an index. 

It was this reviewer’s privilege to read 
the manuscript of Mr. Baus’ book before 
publication. He felt then, as he does now, 
that Public Relations at Work constitutes 
the most forthright, complete presenta- 
tion of the philosophy, functions, and 
tools of public relations contained ina 
single volume. On the growing shelf of 
public relations literature, this well-or- 
ganized, informative, provocative text 
will stand as a mountain-peak among the 
many worthy tomes on the subject. 

Public Relations at Work is a meaty 
volume, the reading of which will repay 
dividends to the professional practitioner, 
business man, layman, all who have a 
stake in successful public relations—and 
who hasn’t? (Pusiic RELATIONS At 
Work, by Herbert M. Baus, Harper & 
Brothers, 242 pages+XII—$3.50.) 


“THE HUMAN FRONTIER” 


Reviewed by Rex F. Harlow 


* teen SCIENCE must be developed— 
one which will concentrate on the 
comprehensive scientific study and u- 
derstanding of actual human beings, such 
as those represented by ourselves, our 
neighbors, associates, friends and ene- 
mies. It should be of the nature of a 
applied science—one that is developed 
because of the practical service it will ren- 
der in the field of social relations.” 
Thus writes Dr. Roger J. Williams it 
the opening chapter of his compelling 
book, “The Human Frontier.” He is re 
ferring to the ‘“‘new-old” science of humat 
beings which he calls Aumanics (ani 
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which has for its purpose improvement in 
social control). 

The thesis of Dr. Williams’ book is that 
the basis of social engineering, in which 
art we are lagging, must be an under- 
standing of human beings because they 
are the source of our troubles, potential as 
well as actual. Our social problems have 
to do with man’s individual and group 
conflicts, man’s organizational activities, 
man’s cultures and their interactions, 
man’s developmental progress. Because 
the threatened disintegration of civiliza- 
tion has its source within men themselves, 
it seems obvious that we should study, 
with all the resources at our command, 
ourselves, our own worst enemy. 

Dr. Williams thinks that the time has 
now come when the public demands that 
natural scientists and students of society 
alike face in a practical manner the prob- 
lems of society and man’s relations to 
them. To do this we must turn the full 
searchlight of science upon actual human 
beings rather than upon man-in-the-ab- 
stract or the statistical man as we have 
been doing. 

The above thesis is supported in three 
hundred pages of fascinating reading, 
especially for the person who is interested 
in human relations. The author writes en- 
gagingly of subjects that usually are so 
smothered in technical language that the 
layman loses interest in pursuing them to 
the point where they would be of benefit 
to him. Although a distinguished scien- 
tist with an international reputation, 
Professor Williams possesses that rare 
giftt—the common touch, and his book is 
enriched thereby. 

One would expect that such subjects as 
metabolism, the five senses, physical and 
psychological traits, endocrine glands, 
mental hygiene, marriage, criminology. 
heredity and environment and medical 
research would be too “‘scientific” to lend 
themselves to a treatment understandable 
to the non-scientifically trained mind and 
yet retain their scientific content. Under 
the skillful handling of the author they 
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not only do this but take on additional 
significance through his relating them to 
the problems and potentialities of social 
behavior. 

The Human Frontier is must reading 
for the thoughtful public relations work- 
er. It points the way to the solution of 
some of the most difficult and stubborn 
problems with which he deals. It brings 
him up to date on many factors that he 
must keep abreast of if he be modern and 
alert. 

Besides the boldness, bigness and 
frankness of the book will challenge any- 
one who reads it. Here is a volume writ- 
ten by a scholar who sees as deeply into 
social needs and processes as he does into 
the scientific facts and processes with 
which he works in classroom and labora- 
tory. He is proposing a new science of 
humanics which deserves the closest at- 
tention and study of everyone, but of 
public relations men and women in par- 
ticular. (THe HuMAN FRonTIER, by 
Roger J. Williams. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 314 pages+X— 
$3.00.) 


“LABOR RELATIONS AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS” 


Reviewed by D. A. McLean 


N THIS CHALLENGING NEW BOOK the 

author examines the course of inter- 
acting influence exerted upon the intri- 
cate network of relationships when a 
union enters the organization. He then 
probes the chain of influence and reaction 
to uncover the problems posed for both 
union and management leaders—those 
who seek earnestly to make the new frame 
of relationships a sound and effective con- 
text for living with collective bargaining. 

One thing which in particular recom- 
mends this new book to the public rela- 
tions worker—concerned with labor re- 
lations as a division of his overall activity 
—is that the author also explores the con- 
tent of collective bargaining as a social 
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process involving human individuals, and 
suggests beginnings in approach and ac- 
tion that seem worthy of further test in 
improving joint relationships among such 
individuals. 

The author, Benjamin M. Selekman, 
Kirstein Professor of Labor Relations, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, attempts to 
provide the answers to such questions as: 

Does cellective bargaining include the 
purposive relationship that must be cre- 
ated to promote cooperation, to reduce 
conflict? 

Is collective bargaining truly a process 
of bargaining alone—of pursuing in each 
difference as much as can be wrenched 
from the other side by the current balance 
of power and the individual skills of ne- 
gotiation? 

What are these relationships—con- 
cretely—that we need, and how can we 
promote them to make collective bargain- 
ing work as a social process involving 
many different individuals in our highly 
industrialized, interdependent economy? 

The author has presented his book in 
three parts and nine chapters. Part I, 
titled Transition in Labor Reiations; a 
Social Change, begins with a discussion 
of the impasse in collective bargaining. 
The author asks, “Must we write collec- 
tive bargaining down as a failure? Never 
before have we in this country had collec- 
tive bargaining on so wide a scale as now. 
Never before have we had strikes on so 
wide a scale as recorded for 1946. Never 
before have we attempted legal regula- 


tion of the human relations in industry on 
so pervasive a scale as projected in 1947, 
Does this then mean failure in the whole 
institution of collective bargaining? Or 
does it mean, perhaps, that we have yet 
to learn what is involved in making col- 
lective bargaining work from day to day 
in actual mines, mills and shops?” 

Chapter 2—‘‘When the Union Enters” 
—discusses the organizing campaigns of 
unions, the various appeals to emotion 
which are used and where the roots of 
hostility are planted. It discusses forth. 
rightly the group ties within the commun- 
ity which are used to serve the cause of 
union organizations; how organizers 
make use of church, clubs and other com- 
munity groups to further their cause. 

Chapter 3 of Part I suggests behavior 
and action in negotiating the first agree- 
ment. 

Part II is concerned with the general 
subject of administering agreements un- 
der such chapter headings as “Building 
Joint Relationships,” “Handling Shop 
Grievances,” “Resistance to Shop 
Changes.” 

The three chapters of Part III are pro- 
vocative in their content. Titled “‘Want- 
ed: Mature Managers,” “Wanted: Ma- 
ture Labor Leaders,” and “Conflict and 
Cooperation,” they provide stimulating 
reading and much inspiration for the 
labor relations worker. 

(LaBor RELATIONS AND HuMAN Re- 
LATIONS, by Benjamin H. Selekman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 255 pp.+XI 
—$3.00.) 


The foregoing books, as well as all others reviewed in this section of the Journal from month 
to month, are available to members of the Public Relations Society of America at substantial 


discounts. Address inquiries to Journal office. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AS A SALES FORCE 


By 
PHILIP LESLY 


TT TENDENCY is still strong, espe- 
cially among sales and merchandising 
specialists, to regard public relations as 
merely sales-promoting publicity. They 
feel that stories and pictures about the 
company’s products are nice adjuncts to 
the advertising program, and like to have 
them if they do not cost too much. Be- 
yond this, many of them know little of 
what public relations is supposed to be, 
and tend to resent expenditure of the 
public relations budget when they could 
use the money for another ad or two, or 
to place another salesman on the road. 
The truth is that today sound public 
relations is the foundation on which the 
entire sales structure rests. Without it, 
the sales department could not function 
effectively. In many companies, this foun- 
dation exists without any conscious effort, 
so far, to build it; but it is there, and it 
must be strengthened and defended if the 
sales forces are to sell enough merchan- 
dise to keep the business going. 
Americans are rapidly becoming a bet- 
ter informed, more sophisticated, more 
positive minded group. They cannot be 
fooled as once they were; the day of sell- 
ing gold bricks is about over. Today the 


PHILIP LESLY is vice president of the Chi- 
cago public relations firm of Harry Coleman 
& Co. He is co-author of “Public Relations 
Principles and Procedures”; editor of “Public 
Relations in Action,” and the forthcoming 
“Manual on Public Relations.” 


public mind is attuned to the reputations 
of the organizations it deals with. Reputa- 
tion of the maker, or seller, is really an 
inherent quality of every product, and 
mere selling power is not likely to over- 
come unfavorable attitudes toward the 
company as a whole, or toward previous 
unsatisfactory products. 

The job of modern public relations is to 
assure a corporation of the best possible 
reputation—the foundation on which the 
sales program is built. The public rela- 
tions man is responsible for guiding his 
company away from mistakes of policy or 
action that will antagonize any group of 
people, or injure its reputation in any 
way. He also works actively to build the 
reputation as much as possible, by seeing 
that the company is credited when it ac- 
complishes something that merits the 
public’s approval. 

In general, it can be said that public 
relations adds a vital dimension to the 
sales picture. The advertising and sales 
staffs are concerned with immediate re- 
sults; public relations takes the long-term 
view and attempts to maintain the sound 
foundation on which future sales will de- 
pend. Also, public relations can prevent 
and solve problems that interfere with 
immediate sales. 

Although the two functions augment 
each other, there will be occasions when 
selling and public relations will seemingly 
conflict, and require a compromise. A 
high pressure sales drive that can be ex- 
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pected to bring good immediate returns 
may be dropped or modified if it appears 
that the long-term public attitude toward 
the company might be injured. Many of 
the radio manufacturers who rushed into 
the market with makeshift receivers, in 
order to get the sales while the public was 
hungry for any kind of set, now feel 
greater resistance to their brand name 
when the purchasers are ready to buy 
again. Some of the firms whose reputation 
for quality is one of their greatest assets 
were more cautious in seeking immediate 
sales. That was sound public relations 
thinking. 


Other Contributions 


Aside from this protection of the com- 
pany’s reputation and good will, there are 
many ways in which public relations con- 
tributes to the sales program. 

Most common is the familiar product- 
promotion that has been a publicity func- 
tion for many years. This is most effective 
when it is employed as an extra spoke in 
the general sales wheel, augmenting ad- 
vertising, merchandising and selling, 
rather than as a substitute for any of 
these. 

United Wallpaper, Inc., for example, 
has carried on a well-integrated program 
that in the past few years has been instru- 
mental in rebuilding a big market for 
wallpaper. Product publicity is active and 
aggressive, but the advertising, merchan- 
dising, styling, packaging, selling and 
service are all equally important in the 
complete selling program. 

The product-publicity phase arranges 
for pictures and stories on the company’s 
wallpaper to appear in magazines, news- 
papers, exhibits and other places where 
dealers and housewives can see them and 
be purchase-conditioned. From there, the 
advertising, the merchandising and the 
selling take over. 

That this type of activity can be a very 
powerful factor in the sales program has 
been demonstrated a number of times. 
One firm developed a product for farm- 


ers, to retail at about $50. With the war 
still on and no way of knowing when pro. 
duction would get under way, nothing 
was done to announce the product except 
a thorough publicity job. The company 
had never been in the farm field before, 
and its name was very little known in the 
consumer field, yet within four months, 
from newspaper and magazine stories 
alone, more than 10,000 of the units— 
which no one outside the company had 
ever seen—were ordered by dealers and 
farmers. This represented a half-million 
dollars in sales inquiries, at a cost of about 
$7,000. 

While this was a new product which 
created a whole new field, publicity has 
proved effective for products in highly 
competitive fields. When the first test 
models of the new Stewart-Warner 
“Sealed Heat” home heating unit were 
announced through publicity channels 
only, more than 11,000 inquiries came in, 
a quarter of them from the building trade. 

These are the obvious, direct ways that 
the publicity phase of public relations 
sells products. There are a number of 
other ways, indirect but more important. 


Symptom of Neglect 


A strike is usually a symptom of bad 
employee relations—a sign that some- 
where in this important phase of public 
relations, something has been neglected 
or overlooked. The strikes resulting from 
jurisdictional disputes, overambitious 
business agents and other uncontrollable 
factors are exceptions, but generally 
strikes can be prevented by sound em- 
ployee and industrial relations. 

A strike injures a company’s sales pro- 
gram by stopping production and taking 
the product off the market, giving com- 
petitors an opening. It also causes higher 
costs, which must be reflected in higher 
prices, again giving an opportunity to the 
competition. And a long strike, or fre 
quent strikes, create a negative attitude 
toward the company in the minds of the 
people, so that the invaluable reputation 
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that is the foundation of sales is injured. 

There is no better example of the bene- 
fit of freedom from labor troubles than 
the Studebaker Corporation, whose excel- 
lent record in labor relations is nationally 
known. There is also a greater acceptance 
of the Studebaker Corporation among 
labor-union members throughout the 
country than of any other automobile 
maker. This is, of course, reflected in the 
sale of Studebakers. In the same way, 
much of the good reputation enjoyed by 
Stewart-Warner Corporation the past few 
years can be attributed to its no-strike 
record. 

On the other hand, the recent strike of 
nearly a year in one large farm equipment 
plant will be certain to leave a wake of 
lowered prestige among the millions of 
farmers who had been waiting for several 
years to get badly needed equipment. 
Farmers generally blame the union first 
for labor disputes, but the duration of this 
strike and the apparent stubbornness of 
the management—as well as that of the 
union—have had their damaging effect. 

Even when there are no strikes, the 
status of employee relations has a direct 
bearing on the success of the sales force. 
High employee morale means high pro- 
ductivity, low turnover, long tenure and 
stability. This makes possible lower 
prices, which put the product in a favor- 
able competitive position for sales. 


Not “Topsy-like” 


High morale is a product of careful 
analysis, planning and activity on the 
part of management. It seldom just grows. 
The public relations man takes the pulse 
of employee morale regularly by survey- 
ing it, and maps a course of action to 
build it up and keep it at a high level. Em- 
ployees must be given a feeling of close 
identification with the company, and a 
sense of pride in contributing to the use- 
fulness of the product. Means of doing 
this depend upon the company, but they 
may include house organs, employee- 
management boards, security programs, 
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employee recreation, open houses, profit 
sharing and various other devices. 

Closely related to the employee-morale 
level is the status of the company in its 
community. The attitude of the obscure 
housewife who lives several miles from 
the screw-machine plant can have its 
effect on the company’s sales, because she 
influences the thinking of the plant’s 
workers, of prospective employees, and of 
the city administration which is faced 
with passing special assessments, granting 
permits for various privileges, and setting 
tax rates. The tenor of the community’s 
attitude toward the company is likely to 
be the tenor of the employees’ attitude, 
because the groups are so closely inter- 
mingled. 

So community relations can mean 
higher morale and therefore lower prices; 
and it can mean favorable treatment by 
local officials, which will keep costs down, 
too. 


Community Relations Ingredients 


Developing good community relations 
involves two basic things: keeping the 
community informed about the company, 
and making the company a good citizen of 
the community, aware of its responsibili- 
ties to the other citizens and eager to con- 
tribute to the general welfare. This calls 
for active participation in community af- 
fairs and public service. The company 
must avoid giving the impression that it 
is the unapproachable giant behind a high 
fence; instead it should make itself a 
friendly and helpful neighbor. 

In the larger community that includes 
the whole public, good will is largely a 
matter of fairness, courtesy and an ap- 
proach to the proved customer-is-always- 
right attitude. It is a truism that to sell to 
anyone a second time, the first sale must 
be handled correctly. The benefit of truth 
in advertising is no longer controversial, 
for example, and the guarantee for a prod- 
uct is now as much a part of it as its 
package. 

There is also a need for restraint. The 


automobile industry rushed into produc- 
tion after V-J Day, with the result that 
millions of owners of new cars have been 
so annoyed with minor and major defects 
that they will never again buy the same 
make. In this instance, the defects have 
apparently been so general that each 
manufacturer will make up his lost cus- 
tomers among the dissatisfied buyers of 
his competitors’ cars, but this type of luck 
is too rare to be typical. The manufac- 
turer of ballpoint pens who covered the 
country with inferior articles at a high 
price created many one-time customers, 
and when he lowered the price on this 
item to about 8 per cent of its original 
price, he undoubtedly lost all chance of 
ever selling his first customers again. 

To avoid poor public reaction, even 
when all possible planning indicates that 
its new type of bread will have public ac- 
ceptance, a large baking company which 
operates in several separated cities is test- 
ing it carefully in the smallest city before 
buying equipment for its other plants. If 
there should be an unfavorable reaction, 
it can be isolated in that one town without 
affecting the company’s prestige at all in 
the other cities. This is an example of how 
caution and slow movement in selling a 
product today may pay off many times 
over in improved sales tomorrow. 


A Negative Side, Too 


Prevention of public ill will has its 
negative side, too. To stay in business at 
all, the liquor industry must avoid public 
revulsion over conditions arising from 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. The manu- 
facturers, with no personal responsibility 
for the saloons and their atmosphere, find 
it is a sales-protection measure to conduct 
clean-up campaigns throughout the coun- 
try. To distillers and brewers, prevention 
of bad public relations is development of 
sales. 

Other “inherent” industry problems, 
that supposedly limit its sales, have been 
met by public relations action. The shoe 
industry, for example, found that the sea- 


sonal sale of shoes, with peaks around 
Christmas and Easter, so complicated 
manufacturing and management activi. 
ties, that selling was a serious problem, 
The National Shoe Manufacturers Asso. 
ciation set out to level off the seasonal 
selling curve. It decided to make shoes ap 
integral part of wardrobe planning in the 
minds of the public, so that shoes would 
be bought when other clothing wa: 
bought, and more pairs would be bought 
per person. This involved getting maga. 
zines and newspapers to show the feet of 
models in their fashion pictures, instead 
of cutting them off at the calf. On the feet 
in the pictures were the shoes that went 
best with the rest of the costume. At the 
same time, dealer-education and point-0- 
sale activities kept pace with the increas. 
ing public awareness of shoes as part of 
the wardrobe. The sales curve not only 
leveled off noticeably but its average level 
increased. Every shoe manufacturer in 
America found that this public relations 
approach to an inherent industry problem 
was making things easier for his sales de- 
partment. 


Propaganda: A Sales Device 


Public education of other types ring: 
the cash register, too. The margarine in- 
dustry a few years ago employed a public 
relations organization to stir up public 
opinion against the taxes and restrictions 
on the use of margarine. A powerful edu- 
cational drive was carried out, and con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear on 
Congress and various state legislatures. 
While the primary objective of eliminat- 
ing legal barriers was not met, the secon- 
dary goal of making the public realiz 
that margarine is an adequate alternative 
for butter was achieved, and sales of the 
product are much higher than before the 
war. Here propaganda—one of th 
strongest and least understood of all pub- 
lic relations tools—was also a sales device. 

Other industries have used direct pub- 
lic education to sell their products. The 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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Books for AUl Executives Who 
Value a Puldic Relations Approach 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK 


By Herbert M. Baus, Author of “Publicity: How to Plan, Produce and Place It” 


This new public relations manual is distinctive in being both a comprehensive 
review of the best current practice in scores of successful companies and a 
summary of the author's wide consulting experience. Recording the results 
of a nationwide survey on public relations activities undertaken for Tide 
Magazine, it explores all the ways of “telling the story,” differentiates the 
various types of publics to be appealed to, and blueprints helpful and 
adaptable public relations programs that define the specific duties of every 
staff member involved. 

“Herbert Baus is one of a not-very-large handful of people who under- 
stands what public relations is all about; and his book . . . shows it.”— 
Reginald Clough, Editor, Tide. 

“Of particular interest to the profession is his liberal use of miniature case 
histories in the field. . . . Those in the profession will find they can use some 
of these case histories . . . with profit to both clients and themselves.”— 
Herbert L. Stephen, Field Editor, Printers’ Ink. Coming March 3rd, $3.50 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
How To Achieve It 


By E. J. Lever, Director, Labor Education Association, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Francis Goodell, Management Consultant 


Relations with employees are a vital part of total public relations. This book, 
of interest alike to business executives and labor union leaders, supplies an 
encouraging account of how the intelligent operation of joint production 
committees during the war resulted in economy of production and increased 
productivity. The authors here demonstrate how this system, in which nego- 
tiations emphasize production for the greater profit of all, can be applied 
today with equally dramatic results. $2.50 


YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC 
A Guide Book to the New Career—Public Relations 


By Verne Burnett, Public Relations Counsel 


A popular and vivid discussion of tested experience in public relations work 
by a practitioner who conveys his unusual sense of a human interest ap- 
proach to public relations problems. “. . . a must for all interested in teach- 
ing or studying public relations—and for all who should practice the science 
of public relations, which most emphatically includes every business execu- 
tive.”—B. C. Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AS A SALES FORCE 


(Continued from page 38) 


bicycic industry for example, educated 
the public to think of bicycles as recrea- 
tional items instead of as transportation, 
and built a new market. 

The other phases of public relations 
also have their sales aspects. Good stock- 
holder relations help spread public confi- 
dence in the company, and contribute to 
prestige. Good government relations pre- 
vent issuance of unfavorable restraining 
actions or holding orders, which no mat- 
ter how unjustified reflect on the integ- 
rity of the company. Public service is 


often an invaluable sales tool; by helping 
the nation to avoid inflation through its 
educational program on thrift and invest. 
ment, the life insurance business stimu. 
lated the sales of policies. 

Public relations is not a phase of sell- 
ing, but an underlying guide and governor 
to management. But in its every thought. 
plan and action it contributes to the basic 
function of a business, stimulating and 
perpetuating the movement of merchan- 
dise to the consumer. 


“There are two kinds of men who never amount to much: Those who 
cannot do what they are told, and those who can do nothing else.” 


—Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
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Here's how 
Hooper saves 
TIME on 
House Organs 


PRESSWORK 


PRESSWORK 


HAND SETTING 


LINOTYPING 


TRIMMING 


All operations essential to the 
production of attractive house maga 
zines are performed in the Hooper 
plant for greater speed and economy. 
Ask to see samples of the various 
types of house organs we print—then 
compare quality and price. 


/HOOPER 


PRINTING COMPANY 

545 SANSOME ST. « SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone SUtter 1-2255 

Printers of The Public Relations Journal 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK 


By Herbert M. Baus (‘Harper & Brother 


Special price to PRSA Members 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONSUMER & OPINION RESEARCH 


Edited by Albert R. Blankenship (Horper & Brothers 


Special price to PRSA Members » » « S802 
f 


THE HUMAN FRONTIER 


By Roger J. Williams (Harcourt, Brace & C 


Special price to PRSA Member: 


LABOR RELATIONS AND HUMAN RELATIONS . 


By Benjamin H. Selekman (McGraw-Hill 


Special price to PRSA Members 


YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC (Revised, 1947). 


By Verne Burnett ‘Harper & Brother 


Special price to PRSA Members 


Just a few of the many titles available to members of the 
Public Relations Society of America at substantial discounts 
Membership prices include packing and postage. Send orders to 
the Society's San Francisco office accompanied by check to cover 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


PUBLICATIONS & EDUCATIONAL OFFICES 


995 MARKET STREET ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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